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IN MISSION SCHOOLS LIFTED . 


~ SPLENDID WORK OF MISSIONARI ESIN REN DERING 
TO SUFFERING MASSES CAUSES GEN. CHIANG TO 
CHANGE LAW; MADAME CHIANG LAUDS 
MAKES ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Te of the dauntless courage and 
shanen by foreign missionaries on behalf of the Chinese peo- 
ple during the current Sino-Japanese hostilities, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek has removed the law forbidding compulsory 
religious courses in missionary schools in China: The gener- 
allissimo’s action was announced in Hankow on Wednesday, 
April 6, by Madame Chiang Kai-shek in,an address before the 
monthly prayer-meeting of the Wuhan missionary group... 


So appreciated was the unselfishness of the: missionaries; 
who have. suffered untold hardships in voluntarily remaining 
at their, posts, that the Generalissimo found it possible to gain 
unanimous approval for lifting the restriction. Henceforth 
the teaching of religious subjects will be. a regular pork of the 
institational curriculum. 


‘Speaking on behalf of herself and het Christian hudhand: 
Madame. Chiang -expressed gratitude to missionaries and 
other foreigners in China who, she declared, “so loyally stood 
their ground despite threats and occasional abuse by Japanese 
troops.” Many of them, she continued, not only risked their 
lives in areas under fire, caring for the needs of the wounded; 
but took: in destitute refugees to shelter and. feed, and.saved 
soa fan Chinese :-women from “a fate worse than death.” Ina 

ee the work of foreign missionaries in China 
eles hiang recalled the numerous instances of heroic 
dey otion ,encountered by herself and the Generalissimo dur- 
ing the visit to the front lines atthe end of March, 


525: Stating thatthe invaluable work of these missionaries did 
not: pass ‘unnoticed;:Madame Chiang said that Chinese who 
. formerly criticized the efforts of foreign missionaries 1n China 
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and looked slightingly “upon ‘them ‘are’ how ‘completely won 
over by indisputable cava wicca and achievements under fire of 
_ the Christian workers. 


Mission workers in. Ceiktiat ‘China say that Christian in- 
fluence throughout China has spread increasingly sinee the 
outbreak of Sino-Japanese. hostilities. Press, Apr. 14. 


A WISE: GESTURE © 


General Chiang Kai Shek, through Madame Chiang, Or- . 


dered it announced at’ a prayer’ meeting in Hankow that the 


‘In reaching this decision Chiang 
said to have been inspired by the dauntless courage and self- 
sacrifice of foreign missionaries who voluntarily remained at 
their posts to administer to the neéds, physical as well as spi- 
ritual, of ‘the Chinese ‘subjected to from 
matore machines of destruction,, . 


‘Himself a' devout Christian; Crane but 
feel the inner urge to permit the Christian ¢ourage® born of 
moral and religious conviction, to permeate thé minds ‘of ‘his 
compatriots. Even to a non-Christian there must’ ‘be some- 
thing fine and beautiful in the spirit which ‘foreign’ mission: 
aries have displayed, not in one place but in’all places, not on 


one occasion but on all occasions, A religion which can in- 
spire and keep alive such a spirit must possess a. asiying force — 


thes alone can work for the happiness of 


It stands only to reason that a mission school, dedicat! 
dato the cause of' Christianity and supported’ by those who 
believe in Christianity, must be entitled fulfi:the'réal ‘pur- 
poses for:which it is‘so dedicated and supported? 


“"Phis gésture’ we ate sure, will win for 
friends in this hour of her distress and wilf at tit 

convince the world that, engaged in war as shie/is? She’ has’ ath 
lost sight of the need of the spiritual salvation OF het people: 
And it is: the spiritual salvation which will stand ‘the: Ghinese 
good stead in war even more than in’ ont Editonal, 
China Press, Apr. 15. oft 
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‘The usual colored covet paper ts. of for Origin, and 
Cure it at present'would entail unusuat difficulty and expense. be 
Province, of “which “Foochow “the capital, "produce 
Smore paper. than amy.6ther province ~H 
terial for papermaking is bambooand_only- bamboo. 
it was thgt papers was firstmade from bamboo./ 
“Bamboo paper, on oné of the.coarser grades: of copes, 
this numberof the MESSLNGER is ‘printed, is made by a simple 
interesting process. —Every family.engaged inthe, busjress of 
paper making has its own forriulas and methods, handed down from 
father to son for many. generations t change. To begin with, 
bamboo less.than a year old are felled and trimmed, 
séctions about six inches in length, dnd split, “These short pieces 
@reéthen placed in-a pit in the-ground, and covered with a solution * 
‘of water and quicklime. This 'soaking.process is allowed to continue 
‘several months, Next this.softened material is placed into: great 
Stone mortars, wheré heavy stone-2mallets pound ‘it to a pulp, The’ 
‘mallets are’rajsed by power from mountain stf€ams that Sut 
mill-wheels, such as-are commonly. used*for mills where is po- 


tished. The fiber is alterngtely washed and pounded strtil 
material is loosened and washed away—leaving only the 


pure cellulose fi Fhe-fiber is- mixed 
with : water in large tubs, making a thick soupy mash.) A square box 
sieve bottom made from. finely split bamboo bark is. now 
ped snto this hodgepodge, the box i is moved about afew times to obtain te 
aw orm mixture, and lifted up; the Water quickly drains off, 
oa of fiber-—a sheet fragile wet paper... ‘Thess- 
plastéred | bu-the outside surfaceof"@ crude furnace, and 
dried heat. They are then reddy to be€ut and printed forthe 
the FOOCHOW_ MESSENGER, Quantities of this 
paper are. also used for making idol money; both in the form 
of'notes, and, when, coated:  tiftsel, oFdngots of gold\and> silver.” 
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“The process of history is twofold, a ‘ practical’ wangling of 
things along, adjusting, compromising; and a communing of 
thinkers and dreamers with their ideals, praying their God to do 
work in the dust of facts. Through the union of these two the 
habits of the world change. The West has become too diffident 
about its ethical sense; it has surrendered too much to the arro- 
gance of economy and fear. The way of true realism is the way 
of ethical audacity, and of faith in the available instruments.” 

— William Ernest Hocking, “The Spirit of World 
Politics,” 1932, p. 531. 


Forcing God into the Open 


Roderick Scott 


The Two Wests 


AST is East and West is 

West”——-no, East is West 
now, but the trouble is that 
there are two Wests in the 
Orient. 


These two Wests may be 
symbolized by the treaties. 
There is the pagan West of the 
old ‘unequal’ treaties, even the 


West of the Open Door, which 
was not open to China; and 
there is the Christian West of 
the Peace Pact and the Nine- 
Power Treaty. And Japan is 


fighting according to the first, 


whereas China rests her case 
on the second. This is no re- 
mote Oriental conflict; nor is 
it “‘a struggle of humanity;” it 
is a contest between two sys- 


Note: It is not true that the outcome of this conflict is ‘anybody’s’ guess ; 
but it is true that much thought is needed to see our way clearly 


through this human tangle. 


This essay is one man’s contribution. 


Comment is welcome. History is advanced by the criticism of the 


interpretations of history. 
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tems of thought and they are 
both Western systems; hence the 
conflict should be easy to un- 
derstand and easy to deal with. 
(Y. T. Wu says the contest is 
between principles, the princi- 
ple of peace and the principle 
of power, but these are both 
Western principles. ) 


The Pagan West 


The pagan West is the pro- 
duct of the Renaissance and is 
to be credited pretty much to 
Machiavelli, the astute invent- 
or of the doctrine that the 
state is its own end. 

This doctrine has in turn 
been prolific of systems: na- 
tionalism, imperialism, milita- 
rism, totalitarianism, modern 
war (i. e. wars of peoples not 
simply of armies) suppression 
of free thought, secularism, 
and realpolitik. 


We hear an echo of realpo- 
litik in Japan’s reply to the 
Brussel’s Conference report: 
“Japan would be glad if the 
Powers would contribute to 
the stability of Eastern Asia 
in a manner consonant with 
the realities of the situation.” 
Political realities are political 
accomplishments regarded as 
simply scientific (bare) facts; 


i.e. without regard to the mor- 
al quality of the methods by 
which they may have been 
brought about, the so-called 
fait accompli. Realpolitik,” 
says Dr. Hocking, “is the prin- 
ciple that p#inciples do not 
count.’’* 


But in all expressions of the 
doctrine of the state as end, 
morality is irrelevant; they are 
pagan orders where systems 
come before man. 


That we may realize how de- 
vastating this pagan interna- 
tionalism is, I submit two 
statements of it. 


(2) Hocking, in the book just 
quoted, reports the German criticism 
of the American view of the Great 
War as follows; “‘ This war is not a 
moral question; it is the inevitable 
conflict between expanding races. 
The clash of nations due to the na- 
tural forces of expansion is one of 
the great tragedies of history; but 
there is nothing for it except to fight 
it out. It is a struggle for survival, 
not a quesiton of right or wrong.” 


(b) In 1927 J. O. P. Bland said of 
the unequal treaties: ‘* The question 
of extraterritoriality is like many 
another in this world of hard facts, 
not to be solved by virtue of abstract 
principles. China’s moral right to 
object to the presence of foreigners 
on her shores is incontestable; but 
no such rights are admissible in 
practice.” ** 


* “Morale and Its Enemies,” 1918, p. 63. 
**« China Again and Yet Again,” Atlantic Monthly, July, 1927. 
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It should be added in Mach- 
iavelli’s behalf that state mo- 
rality could never have suc- 
ceeded without science, or 
rather the supposed implica- 
tions of science, both physical 
and biological. The belief in 
determinism, that whatever is 
is right, or rather that actions 
are only reactions——“If Chiang 
shall compel us to take steps 
in South China, we shall take 
them” ( Japanese radiocast in 
November, 1937) --is proving a 
curious cultural boomerang. 
Dr. Flewelling has shown us 
that Spinozism and rational 
determinism received a tre- 
mendous impetus from the 
doctrin of Tao brought to 
Europe in the eighteenth cen- 
tury along with Chinese art 
and culture. Refined Western 
Taoism returns now to the 
Orient to wreak further havoc. 


The Christian West 


The Christian West is a 
moral order where persons 
come first and systems second, 
where “the only obedience 
that can serve any state well 
is the obedience of men who 
are servants of a Greater than 
any state;”’* where, in short, 
responsibility is a moral virtue. 


If the Sabbath was made for 
man, so was the State. 

And China, I repeat, seems, 
in the present Far Eastern 
conflict, to be imitating the 
Christian West, whereas Ja- 
pan copies the pagan West, 
with something also of the 
genius of Shylock— 

“ And it shall go hard if Ido 
not better the instructions.” 

“Japan has not only been 
deluded into conquest by the 
evil example Western nations 
have set, but been confirmed 
in it by their jealous grasp 
upon their ancient spoils.’’** 
Expansion is the great West- 
ern virtue. (It will be seen 
that I believe the motive of 
Japanese aggression to be pri- 
marily political, “the great I- 
will”; and only secondarily, 
economic, “the great I-want’; 
though both are thoroughly 
Western.) 


Sino-Japanese Differences 


Whence this difference? The 
Chinese are not per se any 
better than the Japanese ; and 
the two ought to be brothers, 
not enemies, springing as they 
do from the same racial stock, 
and having the same cultural 
inheritance, viz. Confucianism. 


* W. E. Hocking, “‘ Human Nature & Its Remaking,” 1920, p. 354. 


** Asia, December, 1931 (editorial). 
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Mindful that history is never 
so simple as our descriptions 


of it, I offer two sets of: rea- 


sons, one ancient, one modern. 
The ancient reason is the ac- 
cidental selection of different 
emphases in their common 
heritage. The modern reason 
is the relative dates of their 
foreign contact. 

(a) Japan took seriously 
Mencius’ statement that man 
is born good; whereas China 
centered attention on the con- 
cept of Jen (4£) i. e. the ideal 
(moral) quality of humanity, 
“that by virtue of which a man 
is a man.” The effect of the 
Mencian psychology was to 
leave morality out of Shin- 
_ toism: “the people are so good 
by nature that they needed no 
ethical teaching.’* Further- 
more while China developed 
the Five Relations (ideals of 
social conduct ) more or less 
equally, Japan placed the sov- 
ereign-subject relation fore- 
most with consequences fami- 
liar to all. Each emphasis was 
fragmentary, each had advan- 
tages and disadvantages, but 
in general China contrived to 
build up a system of social 
morality (albeit one that 
stopped in its personal outlook 
with the family ) while Japan 


rectitude (bushido ). 


developed a _ religio- political 
order unshaken for hundreds 
of years. Nevertheless these 
differences were not great; 
the two civilizations were both 
Confucian and neither one ap- 
proached the spiritual values 
of Christianity. China had a 
strong dynastic system and 
Japan a high sense of political 
It is 
modern events that were cru- 
cial. 

(b) Japan awoke in 1854, 
China in 1911, or somewhat 
earlier. And during the half- 
century that intervened, the 
West had changed. | 

The pagan West had always 
been a little uneasy with its 
medieval Christian heritage; 
witness chivalry in the fif- 
teenth and the “laws”. of war 
in the nineteenth centuries. 
But the Reformation, while 
thoroughly moral in its insist- 
ence on the individual as 
fundamental tended by so 
much to leave the state alone; 
and so did science. “Idealism 
in the field of thought; materi- 
alism in the field of action.” 
Thus Chesterton sums up the 
“Victorian compromise.” 
Chesterton writing of Japan a 
few years before he died said, 
“1 distrust Japan because it is 


* A. K. Reischauer, “ Religions in Japan,” International Review of Mis- 


sions, July, 1937, p. 333) 
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imitating us at our worst. If 
it had imitated the Middle 
Ages or the French Revolu- 
tion I could understand; but 
it is imitating factories and 
materialism. It is like look- 
ing in the mirror and seeing a 
monkey.” 


Rise of the Christian 
Conscience 


It was not till the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century 
that the Christian West, the 
West with a rational con- 
science, began to emerge. 
Many causes contributed to a- 
waken the Christian West from 
its dogmatic slumber, notably 
the growth of liberal theology, 
the rediscovery of the social 
gospel and the maturing of the 
missionary movement—n ot 
three separate influences, but 
closely interwoven. By the 


maturing of the missionary . 


movement, I mean the critical 
attitude toward the home civ- 
ilization that came with the 
_ realization that God meant it 
not simply to save souls but to 
be responsible for the whole 
of human life. Good-will be- 
comes responsible ; love is in- 
volvement, it leads on from 
spirit to the spirit’s environ- 


ment. The result was that the 
missionary found himself 
more concerned about the un- 
Christian aspects of Christian 
civilization than the home base 
was. “The West is the mis- 
sionary’s greatest embarrass- 
ment. He has no more funda- 
mental or delicate task than 
to drive a wedge in the minds 
of Eastern peoples between 
Christianity and western civ- 
ilization ”’*. man of God 
was still the man of God; but 
his words were interpreted by 
the whole of his civiliza- 

The Council of Social Ac- 
tion of the Congregational- 
Christian Church, established 
in 1933, has begun to take 
away that reproach. 


Which is the True West? 


The emergence of the Chris- 
tian West since its awaking, 
has been rapid but not rapid 
enough. 

Although the Nine- Power 
Treaty was a Christian idea, 
in that it set the rights of per- 
sons (the sovereignty of Chi- 
na ) above political considera- 
tions, the Brussels Conference 
met and sat and dispersed in 


the atmosphere of the older 


* Christian Century, October 13, 1937, “‘ The Missionary Conscience.” 
** W. E. Hocking, “ Evangelism,” 1936, p. 19. (pamphlet) 
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view; no, I should not say that, 
its paganism was obviously 
uneasy. But Japan has almost 
a case, not for her agression, 
but for her surprise. “The 
Western view of right is not 
the Eastern one,” her spokes- 
men are reported to have said. 


Imperialism--manifest destiny 


and political necessity——-makes 
its own laws; a nation’s vital 
interests are simply not dis- 
cussable: Was the West go- 
ing to go back on these prin- 
ciples? “How can the West 
criticize Japan’s effort to solve 
her problems through contin- 
ental occupation while tolerat- 
ing its own vast economic and 
political imperialisms there ?”’ 
writes an apologist for Japan.* 
Why do not the missionaries 
in Japan work for their adopt- 
ed country as those in China 
are doing? the Japanese won- 
der. 

Yet the Chinese leaders are 


_ taking the Christian West seri- 
ously. They are fighting our 


battles for us. They are fight- 
ing for the sanctity of treaties, 
and sanctity is a Christian idea. 
They are fighting for a free 
Asia, for a moral world, for 
their own old principle of Jen, 
for the Christian rights of per- 


sons. But even they do not 
ask the West to fight for them. 
“We intend to fight our own 
battles to the last; we shall not 
ask other nations to give the 
lives of their citizens to save 
China.”’** (It is said that one 
reason Chiang so long resisted 
the pressure to fight was that 
he might not be guilty of pre- 
cipitating “the second world 
war.) They ask simply that 
we make good on the moral 
principles we have been 
preaching; they ask for moral 
support. “Weneed not mere- 
ly machines but the just judg- 
ment of the whole world.” 
They are forcing us to take 
ourselves seriously as Chris- 
tian nations. They are forcing 
God into the open. They are 
asking that the Christian West 
to become the true West, the 
West of the Christian treaties. 


“In may be in yon smoke con- 
cealed 


Your comrades chase e’en now 
the fliers, 


And but for you possess the field.” 
Clough. 


Moral Support? 


To be sure it looks as if we 


had nothing to offer them but 


the negative virtue of our 
‘neutrality’ and our moral un- 
easiness. The last is a good 


* World Christianity, First Quarter, 1938, p. 16. 
** “An Open Letter from the Foochow Gentry to the Missionary 


Groups,” February, 1938. 
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bit; it is all gain that the im- 
perialists can no longer count 
on the old acquiescence in 
“political realities.” America 
does not have to fight for Chi- 
na, my Chinese friends say; 
but she cannot be neutral; she 
is too big; she means so much 
in international politics and 
world history; wherever a peo- 
ple are struggling for national 
salvation, there by virtue of her 
traditions and ideals, Amer- 
ica belongs,-—and England as 
well. To the Chinese, interna- 
tional democracy is a reality. 
Our main trouble is that we 
do not know what moral sup- 
port is; we do not know how 
to be Christians politically. 
Weil, why not call a few con- 
ferences to find out? Or make 
some experiments? (see p. 36) 

But still the future is light, 
not dark. God is already in 
the open. 


_God is in the Open in China 


The war is testing China as 
well as the West. God is 
emerging in China in a new 
way. The Chinese people are 
united. The Chinese people 
are perseverant. Neither trait 
is Chinese. What has hap- 
pened? The stimulus of tre- 
mendous circumstances has 
driven the people below the 
level of their racial character- 


istics to draw on their human 
resources. China was not ade- 
quate; but human nature is. As 
a consequence China is chang- 
ing, finding a new soul, new 
spiritual dimensions. This 
note of constructive endur- 
ance is very thrilling to her ed- 
ucated leaders and to her sin- 
cere friends. Ability to change 
is the secret of social advance. 


Other signs of a new day, in 
spite of the darkness, are: a 
new type of official, of whom 
honesty may be expected; a 
higher type of soldier—to bea 
soldier is a distinction and 
people and soldiers work to- 
gether now (the people used 
to hate the soldiers.) There 
is as yet little hate for the ene- 
my; and the thousands of re- 
turned students from Japan 
together with the majority of 
Chinese Christians remain es- 
sentially friendly to the best 
elements of the Japanese. (See 
also the other articles in this 
pamphlet.) In the Christian 
view, war is wrong (see p. 36) 
yet the soldier at his best isa 
spiritual symbol amidst man- 
kind. War is the ultimate 
physical; pure force; the sol- 
dier is the man who resists the 
material with his courage and 
endurance; he is the perpetual 
pioneer; if anything has to be 
stood he can stand it; he sym- 
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bolixes the spiritual contest of 
chaos*. Something of this 
“idealism of the soldier” is 
emerging in China. 


God is in the Open in Japan 


Allis not well with the no- 
morals of Power Politics. The 
Japanese spokesmen are pay- 
ing lip-service (at least) to 
morality—-their ‘incident’ is 
one of defense: hypocrisy is a 
higher virtue than indifference, 
for it argues uneasiness. John 
Gunther says there has been 
no declared war since the 
Peace Pact. No aggressor quite 
wishes to be marked as the le- 
gal peace-breaker.** “ Right of 
conquest” is rarely mentioned. 
The imperialists appear to fear 
history if they do not fear God. 
The ideal of sacrifice, exalted 
by both nations, is new and 
spiritual. The Oriental, e. g. 
the Buddhist, may practice 
self-denial, but he has not long 
been sacrificing himself for 
others. 


The Significance of Missions 


The significance and prac- 
ticality of the missionary 
movement should grow in- 
creasing clear. The mission- 


* Hocking, “ Morale,” p. 100. 
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ary has been breaking down 
the barriers and breaking up 
the cultural relativities; he has 
been trying to make the world 
one. He is evidently begin- 
ning to succeed. East is West 
and West is East. A world 
that is one can only bea moral 
world. Equality is not biolo- 
gical, psychological, political, 
or educational. It can only be 
spiritual. 


Christianity and Christian 
education must go on in Chi- 
na. A monarchy fights a war 
with its armies; a democracy 
with its people. Cultural re- 
sistance, which depends on the 
quality of persons, is more im- 
portant than military resist- 
ance. “Christian faith alone 
can give China the ability to 
resist. Never did the Chinese 
student need religion more 
than in the present hour. In 
time of war Christians must 
continue to work for peace.” 
(Pres. C. J. Lin). 


Call the missionaries home ? 
Call the other British and 
Americans home if it seems 
best, but leave the missionaries 
and support them. THEY ARE 


THE LIVING SYMBOLS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN WEST. 


** “ This Peace is a Cheat,” Saturday Evening Post, November 27, 1937. 
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Foreword 


The careful reader of the 
China news will detect a cer- 
tain “detachment from reali- 
ties” in the articles in this 
issue of the FOOCHOW MEs- 
SENGER. Foochow’s situa- 
tion is almost unique. Ours is 
not the mentality of the lost 
North; nor of the threaten- 


ed South and Center; nor yet 
of the free West (Kunming and 


Chengtu and Chungking, the 
new capital). And we know 
nothing of the “Great Migra- 
tion”——-we have no refugees. 
So far we have had peace, save 
for four air raids (February 
and March) which dropped 
bombs on our air port and the 
small villages adjacent to the 
field. But it cannot be denied 
that we are nervous. We may 
be attacked more seriously; 
again, we may be ignored. 
Meanwhile ‘normalcy’ is an ef- 
fort; but it is an effort worth 
making. It is part of that cul- 


tural resistance that the Chi- 
nese are counting on. 


A very striking evidence of 
the national self-reliance that 
the articles record in various 
ways is the government cam- 
paign for “ Popular Training,” 
which has taken all our college 
students and the second and 
third-year senior high school 
boys out of school for three 
months and put them (some 
2000 in all, both government 
and mission schools) in the 
villages of the province to 
teach the people patriotism 
and defense, really simply to 
explain the wartothem. But 
the.students are learning more 
than they are teaching; it is 
proving a perfect ‘outdoor uni- 
versity’ (see the letter on p. 20 
and the composition on p. 45). 

Printing has been delayed 
owing to the difficulty of get- 
ing paper. Most of the articles 
were written in the autumn. 


“Christian education is facing a great task in the present national 
crisis precipitated by the Japanese campaign of aggression in China. It is 
our hope that persons who have come under the influence of the Christian 
ideals of life may not only themselves endure all the suffering involved in 
our defensive war, but will also come out with positive contributions to- 
ward the upbuilding of a new China. Just asthe yeast leavens the loaf, so 
we hope that the graduates of the Christian schools and colleges will give 
strength to a suffering nation and idealism and courage to a depressed and 


seemingly timid world.” 


—— President C. J. Tin 
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‘The Church Carries On 


Arthur O. Rinden 


Be war has already brought 
a multitude of consequen- 
ces to China——mostly bad, but 
not all. The dissemination of 
news, both national and inter- 
national, has received a tre- 
mendous impetus. Now, for 
the first time in many cities, 
one hears the news-boy’s cry of 
“EXTRA,” even as in Chicago; 
schools are required to install 
radios, to get the news. China 
is thinking as a nation, and 
the old metaphor of the “ grains 
of sand” becomes less appro- 
priate. New means of trans- 
port, which have so quickly 
appeared in all parts of the 
country, are breaking down 
many old barriers, and func- 
tioning as new connecting links. 
The nation is now more united 
than it has been for centuries 
—-perhaps than ever before. 
Such tremendous changes have 
not left the church unaffected. 


The Church of Christ now 
occupies a more potent place 
in the thinking of the people 
than at any time in the past. 
Once before, the masses were 
very concious of the presence 
of the church—in the early 
days when it was backed by the 
gunboats. But today they are 


conscious of her presence be- 
cause thousands of local 
churches, scattered over all the 
provinces, are united in an ef- 
fectual program for alleviating 
the terrible suffering caused by 
the war—and of proclaiming 
the only message that can ever 
bring peace to the troubled 
hearts of men and of nations. 

It has been said that the peo- 
ple of America learned to give 
during the World War; this 
same lesson is now being learn- 
ed in China. Never before 
have people given so generous- 
ly—not to members of their 
own families, but to unknown 
persons in distant provinces, 
who are in need. The old loy- 
alty to one’s family is giving 
way to a loyalty to the “ Na- 
tional Family”. And, happily 
enough, giving to the regular 
work of the church has not 
grown less (except in fighting 
areas). This widespread giv- 
ing could never have been pro- 
moted, or the money effective- 
ly used except by a united ef- 
fort. The needed guidance and 
help has been well given by the 
National Christian Council. 
Rarely, if ever, has there been 
such sincere and widespread 


THE CHURCH CARRIES ON 


cooperation among the 
churches. 


But the most telling evidence 
of a living spirit within the 
church is not this outward ef- 
fort to relieve suffering, mean- 
ingful as it is; even the non- 
Christians are doing much in 
such efforts. The greatest re- 
sult is an unmistakable proof 
of the deep rooting of Jesus’ 
spirit among the churches. 
Evidences of the advance of 
Christianity in China are not 
few. Look at our splendid hos- 
pital plants, our schools, and 
our churches; consider the im- 
posing number of students in 
our schools, patients in our 
hospitals, and worshipers in 
our churches. These are all 
significant. But some may ask, 
they really understand, 
and have they sincerely accept- 
ed Jesus as a guide for their 
lives?” The answer is now 
clearer than ever before. 
Think of the emotions that 
are stirred by war—and how 
deeply. Think of the nature 
of the present war-——how 
nearly all the nations of the 
world have clearly named the 
aggressor, and of the unspeak- 
able suffering that is being forc- 
ed on countless thousands in 
China, and it is not difficult 
to understand how a general 
feeling of hatred might be felt 
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towards the people of the in- 
vading nation. But at this 
point of great strain, a most ex- 
traordinary spirit is in evi- 
dence. From the beginning of 
the war, Chinese Christians 
have shown a notable power of 
discrimination between the 
people of Japan and their mili- 
tarists. This ability to differen- 
tiate stands in strange contrast 
to the spirit shown by so many 
members of the older churches 
towards the Germans during 
the World War. Since the be- 
ginning of the war, countless 
prayer-meetings have been 
held—daily in many churches-— 
to ask the Heavenly Father’s 
guidance and _ comforting 
spirit, not only on those who 
suffer in China, but in Japan 
as well. I have not heard a sin- 
gle prayer to God for victory, 
but many, that His will be 
done, and peace reign over all 
the earth. 

The trials of the war will yet 
test the stuff of which the 
church is made, but nothing 


can surpass in significance the 


unmistakable evidence that the 
Christians of China sincerely 
believe that God is our Heaven- 
ly Father, and that the peoples 
of all nations should treat each 
other as brothers and sisters. 
Such a result of missionary 
effort is reason for sincere 
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thanksgiving. Considering the 
importance of world peace, 
here is justification for all of 
our efforts, even if there were 
no other. The peace that 


it is the only 


dependable 
foundation on which the peace 
of the world can be built. 

The spirit of the church is 
being refined by the fires of 


comes into hearts through war—but the church in China 
understanding and living Jesus’ is carrying on-——forward and 
way of life is notonly the best, upward. 


Observations 


I. The courage, determination and fine loyal spirit of the people is a 
revelation of the new day in China. The day that the news of the fall of 
Nanking came to us there was a deep feeling of depression and dismay. In 
the evening we gathered in a little mountain chapel for family prayers, 
some twenty or more men and women and school boys. Pastor Ngoi read 

Matthew 24:7-14, “When ye hear of wars and rumors of wars, be not 
troubled, for all these things must come to pass....Then shall many be 
offended and betray one another and shall hate one another and because 
iniquity abounds the love of many will turn cold, but he that endures to 
the end, the same shall be saved.” 


Turning to Pastor Ling he said, “ Will you expound this passage for 
us?” So Pastor Ling with deep emotion made the telling application, end- 
ing with this parable, “‘ We see all about us men planting wheat in the 
ground. Into little holes the wheat is dropped then covered with dirt and 
tamped down. Now it must be a sore disappointment to the wheat to be so 

insulted. But you and I know the wheat will spring up and yield a rich 
harvest next spring. Just now Japan is pouring dirt on us aplenty and we 
don’t like it either, But if we have true Life in us, we will not be destroyed 


but will, like the wheat, rise up and bear fruit an hundredfold. Let us see 
that we have true Life as a nation!” 


II. Political neutrality by our government is quite all right. But that 
doesn’t mean that you and I may not show the spirit of brotherhood and 
compassion for these suffering ones out here in the Far East. Every act 
of Christian mercy or service speaks loudly in these days. With suffering 
and destruction beyond words to describe, every gift to your workers 


brings home the message of love and good will to old and young of the 
people of China. 


Better than neutrality is sympathy and brotherhood; and these mis- 
sionaries are permitted to practice in their work. 


— Edward H. Smith. 


» 
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Foochow College and the War 


George W. Hinman 


©} course there is no war, 
—yet; only the “China 
Incident! ” But all schools 
outside the territory occupied 
by the Japanese are being put 
on a war basis. 

There is little question that 
the enemy attacks against 
schools and _ cultural institu- 
tions of the Chinese have been 
especially vicious, since they 
are regarded as propaganda 
centers. This charge need not 
be disputed: the schools are 
bulwarks of the new life of 
China. The students are pur- 
posely trained in our mission 
schools, both to know the 
spirit of the Gospel and to 
interpret and proclaim the 
ideals of the New Life Move- 
ment, which was inaugurated 
by Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai Shek, and which 
has had such a large influence 
in developing China asa nation. 


Foochow College has worked 
in close touch with the Chinese 
national and provincial depart- 
ments of education during 


these anxious months since the 


middle of last July, cordially 
accepting the suggestion that 
work should be carried on in 
normal fashion to avoid excite- 


ment and public confusion. 
Perhaps more completely than 
in the government schools and 
many other mission schools we 
have maintained the full 
amount and high standards of 
our teaching work, while not 
neglecting the special calls for 
military drill, street solicitation 
of clothing and supplies for the 
armies, preparation of padded 
jackets, and personal contribu- 
tions, as well as sale of Na- 
tional Salvation Bonds. 

In spite of a strong under- 
current of intense concern and — 
anxiety, and a spirit of devo- 
tion to any patriotic service,the 
students have worked hard at 
their books, and have accom- 
plished creditable work. Their 
life has been made fuller and 
more intense.—— a not undesir- 
able result in the education of 
growing boys. 


The danger which we have 
most feared has not been phy- 
sical (though there have been 
afew special alarms on ac- 
count of the passage over us 
of bombing planes), but psy- 
chological. Older people, 
teachers especially, were much 
worried about the possibility 
of opening school at all in the 


| 


fall, and afterwards about pro- 
viding dugouts and anti-gas 
drills, and later about the 
necessity of removing the 
school to some interior point 
if the Japanese should occupy 
Foochow. But with the stu- 
dents the growth of a bitter 
spirit against all the people of 
the enemy nation has been the 
most serious spiritual danger; 
and, among all of us, the weak- 
ening of faith in the inherent 


power of right and justice to 


win in the end through the 
power of public opinion. 

It is inevitable that the 
foundations of faith built up 
so slowly and with such diff- 
iculty through years of procla- 
mation of the gospel of Jesus 
should be sapped by the floods 
of feeling developed in such a 
conflict as that of the last few 
months. One can easily be- 
lieve that the direct object of 
missionary work, the encour- 
agement of faith in the Chris- 
tian gospel, will be set back 
many years,—even though there 
may be among the Chinese peo- 
ple a great increase in patriot- 
ism and unity and intelligent 
progress toward realizing a 
new national life. 


With the newly-awakened 
spirit of intelligent patriotism 
among the boys of Foochow 
College it has been easy for the 
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teacher to emphasize responsi- 
bility and obligation. Confi- 
dence, and faithfulness to or- 
dinary duties, on the part of 
the teachers, even though they 
were in especial danger on ac- 
count of their membership in 
the Kuomintang, has had its 
effect upon the pupils, so that 
the numbers enrolled and the 
work done have been but little 
under the records of previous 
years. But in times like the 
present, with the pressure of 
the war atmosphere all around 
us, itis hard to persuade the 
boys to a spirit of “defense 
without hate.” 


The students in the two 
higher classes are just now ona 
three months’ campaign in the 
villages hereabout, to teach the 
people the obligation and the 
methods to meet the present 
emergency. This will take all 
these students away from 
school work, and will neces- 
sarily emphasize the militaris- 
tic spirit. But we hope they 
will remember the lessons their 
teachers have taught them, 
that “patriotism is not 
enough,” and that it is possible 
to defend your country with- 
out hating those who seek to 
invade and dominate. During 
the fall, I have had more teach- 


ing and more public speaking 
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War and the Woman’s Hospital 


Lora G. Dyer 


N modern warfare the civili- 
ans mostly get the bombs 
and stray shots, hence the wo- 
men and children become 
much involved. The four 
raids have killed less than 
twenty persons. Even so our 
hospital knows there is a war 
somewhere in the offing. 
Our first problem arose in 
the drug department. Alcohol 
could not be found at any 
pharmacy. Half the stone 
courts of Foochow loaded on 
cargo boats and sunk asa bar- 
rier across the river discour- 
aged out-of-port trade, but 
even more deterrent was the 
total absence of shipping in 
and out of Shanghai, our usual 
headquarters for drugs. Vac- 
cines and serums have been 
supplied by the National Epid- 
emic Prevention Bureau of Pei- 
ping for more than ten years 
but the postal system balked at 
the task of transmitting par- 
cels over bomb-peppered bus 
roads. The “pipe-line” of Vi 
tamin B extract that formerly 


flowed from the National 
Health Bureau Pharmacy, 
Nanking, was cut, also the sup- 
ply of santonin, codeine, 
ephedrine, emetin and other 
necessities. Even the waste- 
paper basket went on limited 
rations, missing the endless 
stream of advertisements. 
August 3lst two Japanese 
planes reconnoitering over 
Foochow started hundreds of 
families racing out of the city 
to Southside, our pseudo for- 
eign concession, and to villages 
all through the countryside, 
wherever relatives could be 
found to act as hosts. Our 
out-patient department 
promptly registered a slump, 
but the in-patient department 
was judged a fairly safe place 
for members of the family who 
were too ill to be moved to the 
country. Many of our regis- 
tered maternity cases decided 
in favor of Union Hospital on 
Southside. But a month or 
two later many of the small 
children were brought back to 


than usual. I have sought in 
this great national crisis to 
identify myself as closely as pos- 
sible with the interests of the 


Chinese people,while maintain- 
ing the Christian ideals which 
I hope to share with an in- 
creasing number of them. 


177 
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the clinic, with malaria and 
diarrhoea, because “living in 
the country did not agree with 
the children.” Among those 
who remained in the city lack 
of trade, through lack of ship- 
ping, along with mounting 
prices, meant lack of pennies 
for the six-cent registration 
fee. 


The morale of the staff and 
nursing group remained good. 
A few days after the consul 
had made us feel jittery over 
the state department dictum a 
meeting of the doctors and 
graduate nurses showed their 
determination to carry on even 
if the Americans went home. 
One servant, born timid, as 
much afraid of the siren as of 
actual bombing, fled to the re- 
fuge of her distant country 
home; last week she returned 
to the security of the city to 
be safe from her neighbors, 
now turned bandits, and de- 
manding a share of the fortune 
she must have acquired in her 
four years of service at six 
dollars a month. Not one of 
the nurses has sought the pro- 
bably greater safety of the 
countryside. The fatalistic 
vein, common to orientals, ap- 


peared within their Christian 
faith, and aided their determi- 
nation to stand by their posts. 
The group has voluntarily 
adopted a simpler menu in 
order that they may have a 
cash contribution for relief 
work. Two of our graduates 
who had this year gone to Pao- 
ting, two in Shanghai and 
three in Changchow, all es- 
caped physical injury. 


War usually means endless 
deprivations, but this week it 
brought us a gift,--a found- 
ling baby girl, left in an empty 
side room. Next day a note 
arrived asking us to “doa good 
deed ” and save the little girl. 
The mother who had evidently 
studied in one of our mission 
schools, wrote that she had 
gone to Quemoy at the time 
of her marriage nineteen 
years ago. In the recent Ja- 
panese capture of that island 
her husband had been killed 
by a bomb and she, with her 
three children, had begged her 
way to Foochow. The baby 
was dressed in whole clean 
clothing, is about four months 
old, and has a plump and smil- 
ing face. Would you like to 
adopt her? 
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It’s Different Now 


Robert W. McClure 


E greatest emotional up- 
heval China has ever had 
is now taking place. Some for- 
eign critics in China who get 
off the ship backwards and stay 
that way still say that the Chi- 
nese outside the war area do 
not yet know what is going on. 
Those of us who know some- 
thing about the interior regions 
know that this wave of emo- 
tion caused by the war is hav- 
ing a profound effect on the 
whole of China. 

The old rugged individua- 
lism which grew out of the 
family and clan system is fast 
giving way to a feeling of solid- 
arity of the race and nation. 
Local dialects are on the de- 
fense before the national lan- 
guage. The old official who 
lived in a world apart from 
the people, is giving place to 
the young man who keeps re- 
gular and long office hours, 
and who feels responsible for 
the economic and social wel- 
fare of the people. | 

Students a few years ago 
would attempt to play athletic 
games with their long gowns 
tucked up under a girdle. They 
would strike if a teacher as- 
signed a long lesson or if the 


principal attempted to discip- 
line a student. Now they sit 
long hours in cold class rooms 
dressed in.smart military cut 
uniforms or boy scout uni- 
forms, many of them coatless 
and in shorts while some of us 
shiver in overcoats. They play 
with vigor both cooperative 
and competitive games. They 
carry much heavier academic 
schedules than ever was 
thought possible a few years 
ago. They submit to severe 
discipline and like it. They go 
off in groups into the country 
and instruct the people in 
economics and civics. They 
canvass the people for money, 
old clothes and old iron for 
military and relief purposes. 
Just now here in Foochow 
some 3000 college and high 
school students are in a train- 
ing camp for three weeks, from 
which they will scatter 
throughout the province for 
two and a half months to or- 
ganize the populace for resis- 
tance to Japan. They will also 
teach sanitation, economics 
and civics. 

Formerly coolie armies un- 
der the leadership of parasitic 
war lords shadow-boxed with 
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each other and looted the 
countryside. Now _ students 
are gladly submitting to mili- 
tary discipline in order to fight 
for their country, whose free- 
dom and very life are at stake. 


Families and clans no longer 
constitute isolated groups 
within the nation. The insula- 
tion has burned off under the 
heat of this emotional experi- 
ence, and they are being fused 
together into a national unit. 
The separate provinces are 
losing their self consciousness 
and are feeling themselves a 
part of thenation. Just a few 
years ago one province cared 
little and did less if another 
province suffered from war, 
famine, or flood. ‘Today men 
and money hasten from one 
province to another in order 
to be in the place of greatest 
need. 


Necessity, the hand-maiden 
of discipline, is also playing a 
part in bringing important 
changes in Chinese life. Foo- 
chow is the center of a large 
fruit growing region. Shang- 
hai and posts north have been 
the natural market for Foo- 
chow fruit. With that market 
cut off merchants have found 
a new market in the South 
Seas, and with the help of 
British merchant ships are now 
selling their products there. 
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Some of the more exotic foods 
can no longer be inported so 


_ Official and family feasts have 


been greatly modified by the 
use of local products. Both 
government and family econo- 
mics have been revised in or- 
der to free men and money for 
national defense. 


Many of the smartly uni- 
formed police doing point duty 
on the streets of Foochow are 
supported by their families 
instead of by the city govern- 
ment. The women of rich 
families are dressing more 
like the middle class people, 
and are organizing for public 


service. Confidence and pride 


in wealth are giving way to 
devotion to the national wel- 
fare. 


Many of the sycophants who 
have absorbed such a large 
part of public funds have been 
cut off from the government 
payroll. Graft is now a crime 
punishable by death. A Chi- 
nese educator told me today, 
“Our officials are more clean 
handed than they have ever 
been before.” 


Up until a few monthsago I 
had no difficulty passing any 
pedestrian who happened to 
be on the street. My only 
trouble was to keep from walk- 
ing over them as they dawdled 


| 
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Home for a Day 
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Bertha H. Allen 
|® September the Union Kind- we had a student body of 46, 
ergarten Training School nearly our maximum. The 


started the term as usual. Be- 
cause of possible air-raids, only 
six of the 120 children of the 
term appeared for kindergar- 
ten. Most of the others had left 
the city. 

In order to give our students 
some practice teaching, we ac- 
cepted the kind offer of the use 
of an Anglican building which 
was free at the time, situated 
across the Big Bridge in a 
country district. It was partly 
furnished, so that two bus loads 
of students with their things 
and a few cartloads of desks 
and chairs moved us to the 
new location. 


Here we have had a very 
interesting term. A new kind- 
ergarten of 37 children was 
opened as well as one for 12 of 
the little blind girls from the 
Anglican school next door. 


Other students arrived until | 


building was so crowded that 
Miss Smith and Miss Allen had 
to live in homes about ten 
minutes from the school. 

A Sunday-school was carried 
on,and several of the students 
helped in two other Sunday- 
schools; the walks over the hills 
were enjoyed by everyone. 
Patriotic songs and knitting 
and extra drills required by the 
government filled every spare 
minute. | 

Then came the best way to 
celebrate Christmas. Assome 
of our new girls had never 
seen our lovely new home in 
the city, and all were eager to 
see it again, we decided to go 
home for the day. Our kind- 
ergarten party was held Friday 
afternoon and the Sunday 
school gathering on Sunday, 
leaving Saturday free. 

With some of our Christmas 


along. ‘Today I am left behind 
by boy and girl scouts on 
parade and by other youth 
who walk as though they were 
going places. Self-respect and 
confidence have supplanted 
subserviency and indifference. 


Far from letting down and 
waiting in despair before their 
terrible enemy, Japan, the peo- 
ple in Foochow are going right 
ahead with programs of im- 
provement in every depart- 
ment of public life. 


| 
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gift money we hired a bus and 
great was the excitement when 
we opened our own gate and 
were greeted by tall bowing 
poinsettias and decorations 
which the gateman and our 
cook had put up in honor of 
the occasion. 

Soon some branches were 
fixed fora tree in one corner of 
the kindergarten room, dozens 
of poinsettias were cut and 
hung around the room, tree 
decorations were brought from 
the attic and some of the girls 
went to nearby homes of our 
kindergarten children to invite 
them to come in after lunch 
for a little Christmas celebra- 
tion. 

We had our own Christmas 
service ina big circle by the tree 
followed by our little gifts and 
games. By that time all were 
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ready for the glorified noon 
meal in the decorated dining 
roon. Before we were through 
our guests began to arrive 
and we were amazed to find 
nearly 150 of our old friends, 
kindergarten children and their 
parents. A committee of stu- 
dents had worked out an ap- 
propriate program and they 
took entire charge of the after- 
noon. It was a happy reunion 
for us all, and as our guests 
left they urged us to open the 
school again, as so many had 
returned to the city. (This we 
decided to do on February 1.) 

As the students piled into 
their bus to go back, all felt the 
day at home had been a very 


satisfying and worthwhile 


Christmas, and all are eager 
for the time when we can go 
back home permanently. 


“We came to a village where everything was just as different from 
our F. C. U. environment as it could possibly be. The farther I go the more 


I admire the spirit of the missionary. 


Service conquers all difficulties... .. 


The children are particularly interested in our work. They are curious to 
see us as strangers; but they seem to like to sing the songs and listen to our 
stories. They often get to our place before breakfast. The children are the 
hope of China. ...No matter how ugly a place is, we find a church there; 


our mission is refining the peuple’s personality as well as their daily life.” 


— Extracts froma student’s letter | 


* 
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F.C. U. in War-Time 


Eunice T. Thomas 


FE... letters F.C.U. might well 
stand for Friends Closely 
United on our campus this 
year, since August brought us 
yet another series of “ unusual 
events,” outclassing all others 
in our history. The Union of 
Friends was effected more sec- 
urely by the tightening of 
bonds from within than by any 
pressure from without. 

In the classroom no failure 
of textbooks or laboratory sup- 
plies checked the progress of 
real academic work. Students 
used the permission granted 
them to take more courses than 
usual, with a sense of privilege 
quickened by the realization 
that few other colleges in Chi- 
na could continue work on 
their own campuses. A new 
course taken by every student 
was one given by several pro- 
fessors in collaboration, and 
called War Time Knowledge. 
Much that the students recei- 
ved in this course they shared 
with people in the neighboring 
villages, widening the scope of 
there regular rural service. 

On the athletic field a new 
drive for physical fitness was 
pushed through the whole busy 
term. It went far beyond the 


requirements of military drill 
or compulsory exercise, and 
brought together friends from 
the faculty, workmen, staff and 
student groups in a common 
determination to raise the 
health level of our community 
to a new height. 


Every club and organization 
was lined up for service and 
contribution to the general 
good. Officers elected without 
the usual formal ties of in- 
stallation fitted their shoulders 
to the yoke of leadership. 
Members without the usual 
“welcome meeting” were ex- 
pected to get to work at once, 
sharing the heavy load laid on 
the group by the war situation. 
Money usually spent on special 
program features or refresh- 
ments was given to relieve suf- 
fering in the war areas. Even 
after the Liberty Bonds had 
been purchased and other fi- 
nancial obligations had been 
met, the spirit of giving made 
gifts to local charities greater 
than usual, In many cases the 
cloak followed the coat and the 
second mile was covered... 

In chapel and vesper ser- 
vices the keynote of our whole 
morale was struck, Faith in 
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God to turn the right into in- 
vincible might, faith in them- 
selves, not only to bear in- 
justice and suffering, but to 
wrest victory from seeming de- 
feat; an amazing tolerance for 
other points of view than their 
own; these characterized the 
leaders in our worship services. 
Definitely Christian leadership 
asserted itself clearly, with 
strength apparently reinforced 
by the heavy demands made 
upon it. A Christmas season 
shorn of many of its usual 
features was nevertheless a 
rich one. While no holiday 
could be given, because of the 
sudden shortening of the term 
in favor of a campaign put on 
by the government to reach the 


rural districts through student 
teachers, the real meaning of 
the Christmas message pen- 
etrated the whole routine, and 
glorified it at many points. 
The Christian emphasis has 
been laid in new places, and 
the Christian life has found 
new expression. 


In these phrases of our col- 
lege life we find more than self- 
discipline among our friends; 
there is a new motive for a bet- 
ter life. Instead of a selfish 
hoarding, there is investment 
of resources. Beyond the des- 
perate struggle for mere main- 
tenance there is a courage that 
looks through to a better day 
for China. 


“Bet us stay at our own risk.” 


“Ty as sounds very heroic when, so far, we have lived a quiet peaceful life 
and listened to the war only over our radio. But we mean to stay at 
our own risk. We are staying in China because we came originally to 
bring medical care to civilian Chinese people who had only 1 doctor to 
100,000 people, and the need remains the same. | 
China is getting war at its worst, but we know that it is the same sys- 
tem that we used, to take our own fair land from the Indians: the instru- 
ments have changed and will continue to perfection in their hideous effici- 
ency. We continue to hope that the Christian peoples of the world will 
see that there must be a redistribution of the world’s goods, and that until 
there is, wars will persist. We wish that we might be doing something more 
effective towards bringing that about. | 
In any case, we do not desire protection at the hands of national 
armaments. American gunboats have no more right on Chinese rivers than 
have Japanese gunboats on the Mississippi. We pray for an international 
state that will police the world’s waters in the interest of peace and justice. 


—— Mary and Horace Campbell 
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Oil for the Lamps of China 


Mary R. Newell 


COME of you will remember 
Ging O, a student of Union 


High School with a rather thril- 
ling history, a drunken father; 
the son,driven from home,stays 
in a preacher’s family and sees 
how prayer works. He gradu- 
ated last June and since he 
could not go to Nanking Theo- 
logical Seminary this year, he 
is doing social work in a group 
of six villages about two miles 
south of the school. 

He has 75 boys and girls in 
his primary school, which is 
held in a village temple. In 
the evening 20 men and 50 wo- 
men come to learn what they 
can. Some of the students 
from Union High help with this 
evening school They have 
Bible stories, studies in the 
book of Matthew, religious and 
patriotic songs as wellas things 
of a more general nature. 


When he was given his room 
in the temple it was without 
furnishings and he came to our 
Principal and asked for the use 
of a school bed. There were 
beds he could have, but our 
Principal felt it would not be 


_ best for the work there, to feel 


they could expect outside help, 
so he told Ging O to first see if 


up. 


the villagers would not supply 
one. The bed was provided. 
He came again asking for a bit 
of lumber for a school sign, 
and again for money for lamps 
to use in the night schoo] 
but each time our Principal 
told him to try first to see if 
the people themselves would 
not supply these things. Very 
soon the sign was placed and 
two pressure lamps were set 


The members of the evening 
class had agreed to give ten 
cents a month to buy oil A 
few days later one of the night 
pupils, a young woman of 18, 
stopped coming toclass. When 
the teacher made inquiries he 
was told that the girl had tried 
to drown herself because her 
mother refused to give her the 
ten cents for oil. She could 
not pay her share with the 
others! Ging O went to the 
home and persuaded her to 
come to class again. Since 
then he has decied to raise the 
money for oil some other way, 
to collect it from the commun- 
ity rather than from indivi- 
duals. 

- Jt happens that 18 families 
in this group of villages own an 
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endowment for some religious 
festival. This year they had 
forty dollars which they plan- 
ned to spend on feasts. These 
were to be held on three differ- 
ent evenings. The evening of 
the second feast they were at 
the table when suddenly there 
appeared in the door-way the 


teacher with one of the new. 


lamps shining brightly in his 
hand. They were much asto- 
nished and he had their full at- 
tention! He told them he had 
come to ask them to cancel 
their feast for the next evening 
and give him the money to buy 


oil for his two lamps, so that | 


their less privileged neighbors 
might attend night school. 
There was a discussion. Only 
two of the group of 18 object- 
ed. One was the son of a 
Taoist priest. He said, “ Who 
will guarentee our safety 
through the coming year, if we 
follow this teacher’s wishes 
and cancel the feast we have 
promised?” They finally de- 
cided to contribute enough to 
buy a 5 gallon tin of oil and use 
the rest for a less pretentious 
feast the next night. 


When a village man fell sick 
of cholera the teacher went to 
see him. A quack doctor had 


charged him a large sum for. 


treatment and he was no bet- 
ter. Ging O telephoned the 


Public Health Department and 
a doctor was sent out who was 


able to save the sick man and 


who inoculated many of the 
people against the disease. 
‘Malaria is very common 
illness. When it appears ina 
village, they consult the idols. 
This year the Department of 
Public Health came and inves- 
tigated. They made blood ex- 


aminations, quinine was dis- 


tributed and the malaria all 


but disappeared. Youcan im- 


agine how much of an educa- 
tion this all isto the village 
people. 

Last year we had many 
floods. Some of the dikes 
built against the overflow of 
the river were broken down. 
The poor farmers were help- 
less, they could plan no way 
to rebuild and many fields lay 


idle. The teacher helped them. 


to form a cooperative soci- 
ety and they were able to 
secure a loan of $130 from the 
government for rebuilding the 
dike. This has restored hope 
and courage to them all. 


To go into this temple and 


‘see the benches full of boys and 


girls in the day time, of men 


and women at night, you 


would not know that China is 
at war. They do bring their 
pennies for special collections 
for the war at times and Ging 
O tells them the news, but he 
also tells them the ‘“‘ Good 
News” which will help them 
love even their enemies. 
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The Church and War 


Will H. Topping 


ECENTLY the Chairman of 


the Fukien Christian 
Council, leading the Monthly 
Concert of Prayer, said that 
two good things have come 


out ofthe war: 1. The rapid 


unification of the Chinese peo- 
ple, and 2. The development 
of the spirit of love, shown by 
the universal response to the 
call to help the sufferers in the 
war areas. 3 
The unity of the Christian 
forces in China, shown in the 
response to the appeals for 
help, is a symptom of the gen- 
eral unity and new sympathy 
everywhere. In the early fall 
of 1937 after the outbreak of 
hostilities, the National Chris- 
tian Council in Shanghai, and 
other National Christian Agen- 
cies, set up a Joint Staff Com- 
mitee, which has taken the ini- 
tiative in a forward movement 
of relief work, cooperation, and 


spiritual uplift. Every Sunday, 
night there is a National Chris-. 


tian Council Broadcast from 
Shanghai giving detailed re- 
ports of the splendid response 
to this forward movement all 
over the country, and also 
from far away places like the 
Philippines and the Straits Set- 


tlements. These broadcasts 
are printed and sent to thou- 
sands of Christians in various 
parts of the country, who have 
no opportunity to “listen in,” 
and reveal an amazing record 
of the cooperation of the Chris- 


tian forces, in sending funds 


and relief to needy centers in 
all warring areas. This has 
become an inspiration and 
spiritual uplift to the whole 
Christian movement. 
Although there has been no 
fighting in Foochow so far, 


there has been constant appre- 
hension. Planes have flown 


over the city many times and on 
four occasions have dropped 
their deadly cargoes, but only 
on the air-port and nearby 
houses. Our neighbours in 
Amoy and other cities in the 
south and in the west of the 
province have been frequently 
bombed. The Fukien Christ- 
ian Council has met several 
times, in order to plan and 
guide the activities of the 
local churches throughout 
this area. The Council has 
had two aims: 1. To bea 
guide in planning for the best 
ways and means of helping 
distant war,areas, and 2. Plan- 
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ning for activit ie s of the 
churches to help in this Fukien 
area in case of invasion. 


1. At the first meeting of 
tlie Fukien Christian Council 
last fall, after long discussion 
6f the varidéus local agencies 
for war relief, like the New life 
Movement, and the Provincial 
“Rear Relief Commitee” it 
was decided that our local 
churches could make the best 
use of their contributions, by 
sending them to the National 
Christian Council in Shanghai, 
where all funds were guarant- 
eed to be used in projects which 
would be most satisfactory to 
ali Christians, such as provid- 
ing for refugee women and 
children, or for wounded sol- 


diers. Letters were therefore 


sent out to all local churches, 
explaining the situation, and 
asking them to send funds to 
to Mr: Lau Kieng-guong, the 
local Treasurer of the Fukien 
Christian Council, who would 
send the money on to the Na- 
tional Christian Council, to be 
properly distributed by them 
to places of greatest need. In 
this way some $4,000.00 has 
been paid in to our local trea- 
surer. Besides funds, clothing 
was also asked for; it is estimat- 
ed that for soldiers alone 1,000, 
000 pieces of padded clothing 
would be needed, to say noth- 
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_ing of the need of refugee men, 


women, and children during 
the cold winter. The funds 
could be easily sent to Shanghai 
but our treasurer has had great 
difficulty in getting the bales 
of clothing out of port, be 
cause of the difficulty in ship- 
ping since the river wasclosed: 

2. Thesecond task of the 
Fukien Christian Council, was 
to plan for Church war activit- 
ies, during a possible invasion 
of this area. Three Commis- 
sions were formed: 1. Com- 
mission for instructing the 
people. This Commission has 
met once and has planned a six 
months program to be carried 
out, by and through the local 
churches. 2. Commission on 
helping sufferers. This Com- 
mission has met twice. It has- 
formed three sub-committees 
among its membership, and co- 
opted Miss Uong Seuk-daik and 
Rev. Sia Dung-leu (Meth. Dis- 
trict Super’t), both of whom 
have just returned from Nan- 
king, where they had much 
valuable experience during the 
bombing of that city. The first 
of their three committees call- 
ed “Geu-ca” is to plan places 
of refuge for those who are 
maimed, and it is planned that 
the various educational insti- 
tutions on South Side, like the 
Anglo-Chinese College, Trinity 
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College, etc., be made use of 


for this purpose. The second > 


committee called ‘Geu-ho,” 
is to be made up of medical 
people, doctors and _ nurses, 
etc., and they are to get wound- 
ed to hospital care. The third 
committee, called “Ho-u” 
(women-children), is to be 
composed largely of women, 
and is to look after mothers 
and orphans. It is estimated 
that the buildings on South 
Side could hold 5000 refugees, 
and to provide for these for 
two months at 10 cents a day 
each would cost in all $30,000.00. 
3. The Commission on Finance 
is to provide ways and means 
for raising this money. 

It is an inspiration to attend a 
Chinese Church service, or any 
of the prayer meetings during 
these days. One hears no 
preaching of hatred of the 
enemy. There are always pray- 
ers for the Japanese as well as 
for the Chinese. There are 
prayers of penitence, and not 
just for judgment on the ene- 


27 
my. Qne pastor told of cases 


of corrupt officials as in part 
the cause of the country’s 


‘plight. Another in sympathy 


quoted a young Japanese sol- 
dier who cried: “Why was I 
born in Japan to be killed in 
China, to be buried in For- 


mosa.” 


There is the growing impa- 
tience with war as a method of 
settling any international dis- 
pute, together with a great ef- 
fort to get an intellectual un- 
derstanding of the.cause of war; 
involving some economic ad- 
justments as between the 
“Have gots” and the “ Have 
nots,” if we are to remove the 
fear of hunger and privation, 
and other “Basic conditions 
that lead to war.” But more 
important than these two, is 
the growing emphasis on the 
spiritual, the place of patience, 
longsuffering, kindness. The 
most important part of our 
stewardship, is to be “Good 
Stewards of the manifold grace 
of God,” 


ODE day in September Mrs. Scott was sitting in the bus when she over- 
heard a conversation between one of our students and another passen- — 


ger. 


Passenger : She’s an American, isn’t see ? 


Student : Yes. 


Passenger: But I thought all the Americans were leaving. 
Student : She’s not leaving; the missionaries are not leaving. 
(Turning to Mrs. Scott) You’re not leaving, are you? 


Scott: No. 


Student: Thank you. You are doing a great deal for China. 
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My “Work” 


Brewster Bingham 


CRSTIANITY, I think, is 
essentially friendship with 
Christ and one’s fellowmen. 
Wherever there is true friend- 
ship there is something of 
God’s joy; and where we find 
Christ-centered friendship, we 
find Heaven itself. My “work” 
among young people, there- 
fore, which consists of making 
friends and leading them to 
the Divine Friend, is mostly 
play. If the war doesn’t hurry 
and swallow us up here in 
Foochow, I shall get spoiled 


and will never be able to work 


again ! 


Take last week-end for ex- 


ample. Early Saturday morn- 
ing I jumped on my bicycle 
and raced across the Big Bridge 
to an Anglican Mission school. 
We were to have a witness 
meeting there the next day. I 
went to the home of one of the 
teachers (Friend No.1) and 
spent the best part of an hour 
with him. He showed me his 
four-months old baby, from 
whom, he declared, he was 
learning a lot. Among other 
things he told me that his own 
lack of spiritual power to help 
others was due to his fail- 
ure to have really vital times 


of prayer. 

Then came talks with the 
school princial and another 
teacher (Friends No. 2 and 3), 
which were as helpful as they 
were delightful. Leaving them 
I rode to another school where 
I told Friend No. 4 of my 
findings. | 

Then lunch with a doctor 
friend (Friend No. 5) and his 
family. It was lots of fun be- 
ing admitted into a Chinese 
home as one of the family, not 
as a special guest. We listened 
to the Hongkong news and 
music broadcast, chatted a 
while, and sallied forth fora 
walk over the neighboring hills. 
He told me some touching 
incidents of Christ’s spirit 
bringing joy into their home. 

The next evening we had our 
meeting as planned. One tea- 
cher spoke of his deep reli- 
gious experience seven years 
ago, after which his enthusiasm 
had waned. Recently, thanks 
to the power of intimate 
fellowship in Christ, it had 
revived. A young Westerner 
told of the frustration he had 
felt during his first year here. 
He had failed to do the very 
thing he had come to China to 
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do, i.e. tell others of the’love 


of God. Language barriers, 


and the temptation to put 
other interests ahead of the 
evangelistic one, were respon- 
sible. .He ‘had lately madea 
new dedication of his life to 
the Kingdom, and had. just 
begun to recapture the joy of 
witnessing. It was as thrilling 
as the account of. a military 
victory! Another teacher told 
of financial troubles. His small 
daughter had overheard her 


parents discussing them, and 


had decided to pray that God 
would send her father some 
money. Fifty dollars arrived 
the. next The child’s 
faith and cooperation, as well 
as the arrival of the cash, 
made the point of.the story. . 

Thus it goes. Life, in the 
midst of friends like these, is 
wonderfully good. We are 
building each other up in faith, 
and seeking to work together 
for the coming of the Kingdom. 


My Dead Friend 


Last year we organized a Seven-Youth-Group in our class. Ling Daik 


_ Ong is one of the members of the group. He is a very bright, keen, ob- 
serving, and studious boy. He is a close friend of us. He isa kind teacher 
of us; sometime he is a kind leader of us. | 


After the examination he plans to go to his home at Sharp Peak. Today 
I went to visit with him for several hours. Hetells me many things about 
his home before leaving. From his speech I know that his home is near by 
the shore of the sea. There is a small river in front of his house. It is called 
Gi-Han river. There is a long river between Foochow and Sharp Peak. 
Taking the trip down the river he goes home once a year from his school. 


Before leaving he gives me a long letter with thousands of words, _ 
“ What is it ?” I asked as I received the letter. | 

‘It is a letter of your dead friend,” he answers. 

“ Where did you get it ?” I ask again. 


He does not answer. 


After I go home I read the letter very carefully for a long time. I 


know that he will go home to be a volunteer of the army to go to the front 
in Hanchow. It isa long letter for telling long leaving. I have more words 
to talk with him; I want to visit with him again, but he has already started. 


Written by Yuan Tzu Kuang 
II Senior High School Student at Foochow College 


as 


bith The Nurses’ School 


Tennie Jacobs 


EN before hostilities 
started last August, we 
had been conscious of the fear 
of war for sometime, since 
the government expected all 
school girls to learn the essen- 
tials of first aid. Our public 
health nurse, who had been 
teaching one class in one 
school only, then increased her 
classes to several hours in one 
college, three high schools, and 
a Bible school. We also had re- 
quests for many more hours 
than we could possibly plan for. 
We feel sure that these girls 
will have a deeper appreciation 
of the nursing art and medical 


knowledge, even though they 


mever need to demonstrate 
their skills in bandaging in ac- 
tive war service, 


Qur graduating class of 
sixteen were exempt from 
their final examinations, since 
normally they sould have tak- 


en them in January. This year 


was to have been the first year 
that the Board of Education 
(instead of our Nurses’ Asso- 
iation of China, which had been 
responsible for all nursing mat- 
ters and standards for these 
many years) was responsible 
for these examinations. Five 
of the nurses have signed up 
for active service when needed. 

Because of the war we have 
gone back to buying sheeting 
of the 36 inch variety using 


two widths and making a seam 


in the center. We are paying 
as much per sheet as we did 
before the war for the best 
no-seam variety. Are we 
disappointed? Last week the 
hot water boiler sprang a 
big leak. If the war had not 
interferred we would be en- 
joying the use of our new 
hospital and its modern fittings. 
Now we have gone back to the 
system of hot water which has 
been heated on a Chinese stove 
and using rice hulls for fuel. 


_ Example of internationalism: W. S. Tai, Fukien, ‘33, becomes home- 
sick for China on hearing in London a Polish symphony based on American 
Negro themes (Dvorak’s “New World Symphony”)——because he had sung 
the “ Going Home” in the Fukien Glee Club. 
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_ Children of the Light 


Albert Faurot 


E was crossing the campus 
with Mr. G. one after- 
noon last September when I 
first saw him. It was not his 
neat figure in a midshipman’s 
uniform that impressed me, 
nor his courteous manner as he 
bowed, cap in hand, when we 
were introduced on the steps. 
It was a certain radiance about 
his face that caught my eye and 
held it, at that first meeting. 
He was well built, though 
rather small, and seemed very 
short beside his tall Amrican 
companion. Under his short 
clipped black hair his features 
were full and well formed, and 
had a ruddy, healthy glow un- 
usual in a Chinese student. 
About his frank, honest face 
was a brightness like that of 
one whose face is lighted by a 
sudden great and unexpected 
joy; only the expression was 
more gentle and calm, and did 
not pass away. It fascinated 
me. 


Isaw him again frequently 
during the next few weeks, and 
always his face bore that same 
radiant glow of quiet joyous- 
ness. He came to see his 
friend Mr. G., and I often 
passed them talking together 


on the porch, as I went to and 
from my work at the school. 
Once I saw him standing with 
bowed head and closed eyes, 
and another time, open-eyed. 
his head thrown back looking 
at the sky, his face shining with 
the light that seemed to eman- 
ate fromit. I learned from G. 
his story; and thereafter I 
never saw him without feeling 
a glow steal into my heart. 


He had been on that long de- 
layed boat coming down from 
Shanghai after the war broke 
late last summer, returning 
with three of his classmates to 
the Naval Academy in Foo- 
chow. Mr. G. and another of 
our missionaries had been on 
the boat and had taken advan- 
tage of the long trip and fre- 
quent contacts with the stu- 
dents to speak to them about 
Christianity. The boys were in- 
terested and listened atten- | 


tively. Perhaps they were a 


little surprised a few weeks 
later to be invited into the com- 
pound to visit the foreign 
friends whom they had met on 
the boat. In the G’s home they 


heard again the Christian mes- 


sage. A few days later Mr. G. 
received an unexpected caller. 
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face aglow. 
have just written to my 
mother urging her to become 


a Christian,’ he said simply. 


Mr. G., astonished, inquired if 
he himself had accepted the 
faith. Simply asa child Chen 


Chao told of his great joy in 


the new-found life, and of his 
eagerness to have his Buddhist 
mother share it with him. To- 
gether they thanked God. 

- Yesterday I talked to Chen 
Chao, and heard again the 
story. His enthusiasm and joy 
made me experience anew the 
first freshness and vigor of new 
life in Christ. It rekindled my 
faith in the miracle of the new 
birth. I asked Chen Chao 
what he planned to do when he 
finished his course at the Naval 
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It was Midshipman Chen, his__ 


Academy. He said that he 
would be subject to the call of 
the government for service in 


‘the war. 


“T suppose China will build 
up a navy like the other nations 
after the war,’ I suggested. 

“T hope all the nations will 
destroy their navies,” came the 
firm reply, and I realized what 
it cost a midshipman to make 
such a statement. I wondered 


what, with his navy training, 


he would do if that should hap- 

“Perhaps I should serve in 
the merchent marine. What- 
ever I do,” he added, breaking 
into a smile that set his whole 
face aglow, “my work will al- 


ways be witnessing for Jesus 
Christ.” 


Your Conversations 


C—Chinese speakers. 


A—American speakers. 


Ist. Conversation. In Shansi during July. | 
C: If you want to get back to Foochow, you’d be wise to start right 


‘now, before the war closes all roads. 


A: Ah,no. We really think the war is not going to last very long; 
and we are still hoping to make a visit to Peiping, on our way home, 


C: You will find it is serious, this time. We Chinese have long 


known this day was coming. 


Needless to say, we did not get to Peiping—and had to make the 
journey home via Hankow, Canton, and Hongkong. | 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Philip Lin, Fukien, ’38 


I come from a Christian fami- 
ly. 1 was bought up in a Chris- 
tian environment and upon 
Christian teaching, from kin- 
dergarten to the university; 
But these facts do not testify 
that lam a Christian. I would 
not consider myself a Christian 
if I did not feel that I had dis- 
covered for myself something 
of the ultimate meaning and 
truth of religion. I would not 
care to be called a Christian if 
I did not try to live my life 
in the way that this truth and 
meaning of religion teach. To 
be a Christian, means to me to 
discover one’s failures and 
faults, to be brave enough to 
criticize them and therefore to 
criticize the world also, then 
to discover the new way of 
living which Christianity offers 
and be perfectly willing to live 
life in that way. 

For about fifteen years I have 
been studying the Bible, listen- 
ing to sermons on Sunday, 
observing Christianity’s gifts to 
our nation, looking at the con- 
duct and personalities of the 
Christians whom I know. What 
I have seen does not satisfy me. 
There is first the conflict with- 
in Christianity itself. We study 


the same Bible, we worship the 
same God, we follow the same 
Christ, we observe the same 
teaching; yet each denomina- 
tion has its own doctrine in 
addition. The Catholics de- 
spise the Protestants, the fund- 
amentalist opposes the liberal, 
the individual gospel is set 
against the social gospel, and 
in our city we have the “True 
True Christ Church” distin- 
guishing itself from the ““True 
Christ Church,” and both from 
the Congregationalist and the 
Methodist. Is the Kingdom of 
of God really to be divided up 
this way? Indeed, the more 
divisions we have, the greater 
the difficulty in realizing the 
Kingdom at all. Then there 
are the inconsistent Christians 
whose lives do not coincide 
with their faith. They hold 
their faith in one hand and 
their conduct in the other, 
they present one face to God 
and another to man. It is 
easy to call yourself a Christian 
but it is difficult to be one, for 
to be a Christian means to 


change your life. To be a 


Christian, says Paul, means to 
be ‘a living sacrifice. So the 
religious life is final, it is found 


- 
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only in the integrated person- 


think of religion as a means, 
not an end, a way to get a job, 
to secure help, win a good 
reputation. It is easy to see 
why Christianity has been 
called a “platform religion”, a 
“pseudo-religion”, also to see 
why the youth of the present 
age pay so little attention to 
the teachings of a given reli- 
gion while they pay a great 
deal of attention to the man 
who does the teaching. If the 
man is using his religion for 
an immoral end, why then it 
looks as if morality were better 
than religion. 

In spite of all this, however, 
I continue to believe in Chris- 
tianity. I ama Christian and 


I hope I shall always be one. I 


ama Christian because Chris- 
ality. But how many people > 


tianity offers me a new way to 
live, a way of living that shall 
bring ina new social order, 
the Kingdom of God, or the 
Kingdom of Love. Jesus’ pro- 
clamation of his mission is 
greater then Marx’s manifesto 
or Lincoln’s emancipation of 
the slaves. The most signifi- 
cant thing about Christianity is 
Jesus’ doctrine of love, and that 
makes Christianity different 
from all the other religions. 


What does Christianity mean 
to me? what do I owe it? I 
owe itall I[amand have, my 
life, my mind, my conduct, my 
thought, my purpose, my con- 
ception of the meaning of life, 
my vision, my energy my 
courage, my hope, my faith! 
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——— Four Conversations —— 
(Continued from page 32) 


2nd. Conversation. In Canton, the latter part of August. 


A: How do people here in the south feel about the war ? 


C: Mostly, we are ashamed of the way the northern soldiers have 
given away their territory. They ought to have held out in Tientsin, as 


they are doing in Shanghai. 


A: Is Canton expecting any trouble? 

C: No, indeed. South China will stay out of the war. Really, 
Shanghai’s coming into it is quite a surprise to us. 

A: And you think we are wise to go on back to Foochow ? 

C: Quite. * You will find it somewhat disturbed, as all the port cities 
are just now; but there’s no chance for any war in South China. 


But—the very day we landed in Foochow, Canton had its first air 
raid. And how many it has had since would be hard to enumerate. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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The Country Church in War-Time 


Edward H. Smith 


J+fERE in our beautiful tropi- 
* cal mountains it seems al- 
most that war and cruelty and 
pain cannot come and then 
suddenly in the blue sky appear 
huge bombing planes on their 
errands of destruction. Our 
orphans and_e£ “students in 
schools run to their shelters 
dug in the school yard. Still 
thus far we have not been at- 
tacked and we carry on. 

The results of these months 
of war have been an increase 
in the cost of all supplies, and 
an immediate increase in public 
sentiment of unity and cooper- 
ation. The fact that the 
United States Government had 
proposed immediate evacu- 
ation brought consternation 
and dismay even in the remote 
mountain villages. When they 
found the missionaries were 
determined to stay and share 
with them the results of war, 
the effect was most rewarding. 
Meanwhile the churches and 
schools are seeking to serve 
the people in these months of 
hardship. Relief for the suf- 
ferers in North China is an im- 
mediate need. But since en- 


durance on the part of the peo- 
ple is going to be a large factor 
in the final outcome of the war 
we all have an opportunity to 
minister to this endurance 
both by morale and by war gar- 
dens and new crops. At Ing- 
tai, since our school is indus- 
rial, we are increasing the gar- . 
den crops and the farm an- 
imals. Meanwhile in the vil- 
lages we are cooperating with 
the government in its plans for 
building up the food supply 
and for popular education. 

The Church must take the 
place of leadership in caring 
for the widows and orphans 
and the sufferers from the war. 
The Church is in the world for 
allsuch crises. We facea pecu- 
liar opportunity to minister in 
His name, and to show the Bet- 
ter Way of mercy and kindness 
in contrast to the force and 
cruelty of war. And so. the 
Gospel is preached and minis- 
try in every form goes on, for 
we know our labor is not in 
vain in the Lord. China and 
the Christian Church shall reap 
as we have sown! 


A Christian Boycott 


Roderick Scott 


N this article I advocate a 
_ private or people’s boycott 
of Japanese products, as one 
way to stop this war and stop 
itsoon. In my editorial I at- 
tempted to interpret a move- 
ment; here I write purely as 
an individual, commiting no 
one but myself to my theories, 
for some of which it will be 
seen that I am indebted to 
“The Power of Non-Violence” 
by Richard Gregg (1934). Ido 
not mean however that Gregg 


would approve this particular 


boycott. A Christian boycott 
is an experiment; there is na- 
turally much healthy differ- 
ence of opinion concerning it. 
_ Whatever the causes of this 
conflict, it cannot be settled by 
war, neither by a war of ag- 
gression, nor a war of defense, 
nor a war of intervention. In 
the end all wars are settled by 
talk, by the Round Table, not 
the sword, in the words of 


General Smuts. “Whatever 


war can settle, there is some 
other way to settle; for when 
war is done, its results have to 
be justified; and the reason that 
can justify them might have 


spared us the war.”* We do 
not want them to “ fight it out 
to the end.” We want them to 
stop fighting and start talking. 
Usually they do not start talk- 
ing till they are worn out fight- 
ing and then they do not talk 
to good purpose. Think only 
of the Versailles treaty, which 
was composed exclusively by 
emotionally exhausted men. 


War is unchristian because 
it denies the right to talk; it 
denies that your enemy has a 
point of view. Christianity is 
the belief that every man has 
a point of view; that all men 
seek the truth, and that all 
that seek the truth come at 
last to God. Christianity’s ad- 
vice is: Hear both sides. Love 
is mutuality. [t is true that 
much of our religion is and 
has been dogmatic; but not so 
Jesus. He said: “Come and 
see,’ and “The truth shall 
make you free.” The Chris- 
tian message on war is: Start 
thinking. 

What can be done about 

this War ? 


Two alternatives face any 
one contemplating action: A. 


* Hocking, “ Spirit of World Politics,” p. 60. 
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The physical. B, The moral. 


(a) It would be easy to de- 
fend recourse to the physical. 
“The users of force under- 
stand no other language.” 
“There can be no liberty for 
the enemies of liberty.” “How 
are the powerful to be per- 
suaded to give up their power 
save by the use of superior 
power?” “We ought to make 
the oppressors suffer.’ “It is 
the pacifists who have got us 
into all this trouble.” 


But the way of force to stop 
the Sino-Japanese conflict is 
not open to the Western na- 
tions. It is not asked by the 
Chinese (see p. 6) It is for- 
bidden by reason (not to speak 
of religion). We have read 


history. And we know: (a) — 


that war never settles any- 
thing; (b) that war is decep- 
tive, it is always more compli- 
cated than its advocates in- 
tended; (c) and that war is 
cumulative, it grows worse. A 
war for defense, like this one, 
which seems so right, if pro- 
longed, becomes destructive of 
the very liberty it is defending. 


(Note: This article advo- 
cates a consumers’ boycott, 
not international sanctions. 
The two are often confused, 
the objections to one being 
used against the other. Sanc- 


tions are coercion; boycott is 
persuasion. Economic sanc- 
tions might well lead to war.) 


(b) The way of moral ac- 
tion is alone open to us. This 
involves several things. 


I. First, thought. And 
thought means first acquiring 
information, knowledge of the 
facts; and second, judgment, 
condemnation of the wrong 
facts. 


(i) This war will be different 
from any previous wars be- 
cause the scientific facilities of 
modern communication are 
bringing the facts before us as 
never before. We may have 
secret treaties but no hidden 
events. And facts are basic 
to judgments. Insist on the 
facts. 


(ii) In the factor of moral 
scrutiny this war will also be 
unique. Moral judgment will 
prove significant if only be- 
cause of the way it reacts on 
the judge. The respect for 
truth involved in the collect- 
ing of accurate facts is itself a 
moral principal. 


Moral judgment is some- 
times condemned, as simply 
‘lip-service,’ but as Wellington 
Koo pointed out at Brussels, 
it is of value just to state a 
moral truth. Logical consist- 
ency has never been strong 
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among Oriental peoples* and 
they turn easily to imperial- 
ism, which makes its own laws. 
A war in which consistency 
was expected would be a new 
thing under the sun. 

- Moral judgment introduces 
a new kind of force into the 
world, the force of an idea. It 
implies that facts are not sim- 


ply facts which the doctrine of 


realpolitik assumes (p.2) but 
that facts differ according to 
the meaning assigned to them. 
When Secretary Hull and the 
League of Nations named Ja- 
pan the aggressor—said virtu- 
ally, Japan couldn’t get away 
with this thing—tthey introduc- 
ed philosophy into politics. 
They became. idealists; they 
indicated that they believed 
that “the essence of things is 


not their factuality but what 


they mean.”** The dictators 
have long known this; in total- 
itarian countries idealists are 
jailed. 

“‘What Roosevelt has done 
is to state an attitude and not 
a program, thanks to which 
Japan has not gone unwhipped 
of justice. It has been brand- 
ed before all the world as an 


aggressor and that is a good 
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deal. The cynics say it is 
nothing; they have no faith 
in spiritual or moral values. 
They will insist. that the Presi- 
dent is not saving Japanese or 
Chinese lives. Not yet, per- 
haps, but one cannot tell.”*** 

II. And next to though 
prayer. 

Religion cannot solve pro- 
blems but it provides the at- 
mosphere in which the mind 
solves its own problems. The 
world’s need is for sacrifice, - 
humility, good will and wis- 
dom; for willingness to suffer, 
for repentance, for refusal to 
hate, and for new ideas And 
these are won only by spiritual 
living and prayer. Prayer is 
the practice of making expli- 
cit to consciousness and so a 
determining factor in our lives 
the power of God by which we 
are always surrounded. 

Ill. And after thought and 
prayer, action. 

Action may be long term and 
short term action. 

A. Long term moral action 
dealing with the war would be 
to initiate acts that would con- 


vince the combatants of our 


moral sincerity, i. e willingness 
to treat the Oriental peoples 


* Confucian scholars display a total lack of discipline in logical reasoning 
Lin Yutang, “ My Country and My People,” 1935, p. 235. , 

** Hocking, “ Types of Philosophy,” 1929, p. 271. 

*** Oswald Garrison Villard, “The Nation,” October 23, 1937, p. 434. 
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as equals, viz. to repeal the ex- 
clusion acts, renounce extrali- 
ty, withdraw the gunboats and 
marines, return the conces- 
sions, make trade arrange- 
ments reciprocal, start confer- 
ring on world population and 
raw material prcblems, make 
plans to help both nations 
when hostilities have ceased. 

B. Short term moral actions 
would be (a) our collections 
for relief afid other forms of 
service for the victims of war- 
fare, and (b) a people’s boy- 
cott. | 


A Christian Boycott 


A boycott is psychical not 
physical pressure, persuasion 
not coercion, what Gandhi 
calls “soul-force.” The pur- 
pose of a Christian boycott or 
other form of non-cooperation 
is not to cripple Japanese in- 
dustry; not to punish Japanese 
aggression. Itis to arouse the 
conscience of the people and 
their leaders. It seeks a change 
of a.titudes. Its purpose is to 
get through to the better self. 
_ Non-cooperation proposes 
to build up a new value sys- 
tem ; not to punish or conquer 
but to redirect energies; to en- 
list the person against himself; 
to shake his confidence in him- 
self; to divide his personality, 

so that he criticizes his own 
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aggression.’ Non-violent action 
is moral jiu-jitsu; it conquers 
by causing the person attacked _ 
to lose his moral balance; it 
knocks him into a new world 
of values” (Gregg). It is not 
men but systems that govern 
the world. Somehow we must 
make plain that it is systems 
and not men we are condemn- 
ing; as men and women the 
Japanese are no worse than 
the Americans and the Chi- 
nese. We change human na- 
ture by changing its ideals. The 
Chinese express the idea when 
they say the Japanese must be 
awakened. 

The appeal is to reason, but 
not to reason merely and not 
first to reason, it is to emo- 
tion and to conscience. Emo- 
tion and reason work together 
in the normal human being; 
and they must be made to 
work together in our human 
tangles; but you do not make 
a man ashamed by punishing 
him; only by getting through 
in some way to his better na- 
ture. We want the opponent 
to say: “I guess those fellows 
over there don’t like me.” 

It is true that this “other 
cheek” doctrine, of surprising 
your enemy into a reconsider- 
ation of his own ideals, has 
never been tried, except of 
course by Gandhi and his fol- 
lowers (and by Jesus). But 
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every other method has been 
tried and has failed. Cynicism 
has had its day: let us try 
faith. | 

_ The appeal to shame might 
well come to the Orient with 
the shock of a new idea. There 
is no genuine shame left in 
Confucianism, only the pseudo 


shame of “face-saving.” Hence- 


the significance of its inclusion 
among the four ideals of the 
New Life Movement. “If you 
_ have made a mistake, stand up 
and admit it,’—this Christian 
ideal has already begun to re- 
form the Chinese official. Let 
us have more of it. (Benjam- 
in Jowett, the translator of 
Plato, was a Confucianist in 
his famous motto: “ Never re- 
tract, never apologize, never 
explain.) 


What the Boycott Involves 


(1) A Christian boycott 
would be moral action. 

Thought tends to issue in 
action. Moral judgment by it- 
self has value. Issuing in ac- 
tion, its value is enhanced. 
That is plain psychology. 

We ought not to go to war 
to uphold treaties; we should 
not have gone to war to save 
democracy; but we ought to 
save democracy and uphold 
‘treaties. Moral action we 
must have. A Christian boy- 
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cott would have at least exper- 
imental value. The truth is we 
Christians do not know how 
to implement our moral judg- 
ments; but we must learn. And 
learn quickly. China’s hold 
on her ‘good’ war is all too 
tenuous.- A boycott will cause 
some injury to the Japanese; 
but indifference or ‘neutrality’ 
will ‘let down’ both the Chi- 


nese and the Japanese, whose 


better selves require our mor- 
al support. The neutrality act 
is a refusal to be moral; it is 
still political; merely supports 
the nation with the largest 
navy. We cannot let the world 
slip back either by going to war 
or by doing nothing. 

A Christian boycott——“ my 
money shall not be used for ag- 
gresion’—will give Christians 
a chance to ‘take part in his- 
tory’; and that is what Chris- 
tians must learn to do from 
now on; and they must get 
some practice. Nothing suc- 
ceeds ike success. That is 
plain psychology too! The 
education that goes with a boy- 
cott might develop a public 
opinion against war; look how 
little the jingoes could make 
off the Panay incident. 

(2) A Christian boycott 
would be spiritual action. 

A boycott requires faith in 
human nature, that there isa 
better self to be appealed to, 
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rather more than any other 
form of action or inaction. 
That alone would seem to 
make it a good thing, as imply- 
ing that human nature might 
go forward in war; it usually 
goes backward. There is mor- 
al responsibility in a boycott. 
Can we make ourselves under- 
stood, can we get through? 
Faith in human nature would 
be a new thing in war. The 
problem of peace is the pu1o- 
blem of equality. But moral 
condemnation implies equali- 
ty, because it implies mutual 
understanding. One does not 
morally condemn an animal or 
a child. The moral principle 
is: ‘I trust you: will you trust 
me? Be moral, make moral 
order a fact; come out of your 
isolation. Be a member of a 
community having rights’.” * 
We are not condemning Ja- 
pan’s national ambition; we 
are only asking that it be re- 
sponsible ambition. 

(3) But moral judgments 
and moral actions have moral 
repercussions. 

In Shakspere’s expressive 
phrase, the moral judge is like- 
ly to be “hoist with his own 
petard.” This may prove em- 
barrassing but would be most 
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salutary for Western Chris- 
tians. We need to rise on 
stepping stones of our dead 
selves. And this would be an- 
other shock to the Oriental, at 
least to the Japanese. One- 
looks in vain for critical philo- 
sophy in Confucian metaphy- 
sics. To criticize the past 
would be to violate. the canon 
of filial piety. I say. to the 
Japanese, because the Chinese 
have already begun to repud- 
iate Confucianism, whereas the 
invaders are seeking to revive 
it (in North China) apparently 
on this very ground that it 
makes people acquiescent.. 
Imperialists I have said do not 
apologize; “let bygones be by- 
gones’ is their motto. Hence 
repentance by Western people, 
renunciation of their own past 
history, “would create a new 
moral atmospshere in Eu- 
rope”. ** 

Embarrassing, but we must 
go through with it. “We can- 
not make humility an escape 
from moral responsibility. We 
must say what the principles 
demand.” *** We must carry 
out our judgment; first upon 
the enemy and then upon our- 
selves. To object to Japanese 
bombing civilians is to object 


.* Hocking, “ Spirit of World Politics,” p. 476. 
** Alex Wood, “ Pacifism and Armament,” Fellowship, January, 1938, p. 4. 
*** Statement of the Federal Council of Churches, 1937. 
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to anybody bombing civilians, 
which is pretty nearly equiv- 
alent to objecting to war itself. 
You cannot have a good war. 
Modern wars are scientific; 
they are consistently ruthless, 
Again why should declaration 
of war justify war? What is 
the right of war? “There is no 
escape from the inner reaction 
of the principles against our- 
selves.’* And there is no other 
way to avoid self-rigteousness. 


Shall we succeed? Remem- 
ber what we have to do is to 
get through. It will be diffi- 
cult because (a) it will be so 
easy for us to hate the Ja- 
panese, which forthwith ex- 
cludes them from our: world 
and makes them less than our 
equals; and (b) the Japanese 
as a people do not reflect,—of 
course education in dictator- 
ships prohibits it (1 wonder 
what it is like to teach philo- 
sophy in such countries). But 
already in less than six months 
we have begun to get through 


and to the militarists too. In- 
discriminate bombing has 


ceased. The day I began this 
article six bombers flew over 
the campus. We rushed for 
our dugouts. But they drop- 
ped their missiles only on an 
(empty) 
brutality of the 


* Hocking, Morale, p. 68. 


airfield. And the. 
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armies has been rebuked. 

Faith has fought cynicism 
for its rights in human nature 
before this. And in one case 
faith has been right about hu- 
man nature, namely, in the 
missionary movement. God 
grant that it prove right again. 


The Objections Reviewed. 


By way of an appendix I submit 
replies to some of the current criti- 
cisms of the private consumers’ boy- 
cott. 


(1) “Surely China cannot be en- 
tirely right.” Granted, but how 
wrong must the victim be to justify 
the aggressor? And as a matter of 
fact the effect of Japanese overlord- 
ship has been to support the very 
corruption which has weakened Chi- 
na for so long. The selection of a 
Manchu for Manchukuo and a mem- 
ber of the traitorous Anfu Club for 
the northern puppet regime are real- 
ly intolerable insults to Chinese feel- 
ing; they are cynicism at its worst! 

(2) “Boycotts do not succeed.” 
Well, apart from Gandhi's work, I 
can mention one boycott that did 
succeed, the Chinese anti-British 
boycott, following the May 1925 in- 
cident in Shanghai, which has com- 
pletely changed Chinese-Anglo-Sax- 
on relations. There will still be 
room for the democratic people in 
the free Asia of the future. 

(3) “Censorship will prevent our 
ideas from reaching the Japanese 
populace.” The boycott would speak 
a language no censorship would sup- 
press: the liberals might sense its 
meaning, at least. 
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(4) “It will take a long time.” 
Yes, and that is rather a good thing, to 
reap the full educational and moral 
benefits. But not so long as doing 
nothing. Time is on China’s side, 
but a long war injures everyone. 

(5) “Losing Western markets 
will increase Japan’s need for China’s 
markets. This together with her 
aroused pride snd indignation will 
eause her to fight yet more ruthless- 
ly.” Japan is fighting now as hard 
asshe can. You do not get markets 
by fighting for them; Japan had the 
markets before she started fighting ; 
she will get them again when she 
stops fighting. “Japan specializies 
in exporting cheap goods of not too 
good a quality. Economically back- 
ward peoples make her best custom- 
ers. Hence all anti-Japanese boy- 
cotts have failed. Only a war can 
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keep China from ‘buying Japanese’ ” 
(Miss P. S. Tseng, noted Chinese 
educator). 

(6) The experimental character 
of the boycott is the strongest argu- 
ment against it. We do not know 
how long it will take, nor how much 
it will cost, nor how it will work 
out (e.g. by revolution). ‘There is 
no certainty in short term social im- 
provement. No one can prophecy 
the immediate outcomes of history. 
The Christian lays his hopes on the 
unexpected; for God works below 
the visible. To some a consumers’ 
boycott will obey the Law of the 
Best Possible Good, to others that 
of the Least Possible Evil (See E. S. 
Brightman, “ Moral Laws,” chapter 
IX); to still others it will be simply 
wrong. | 


Ny OG ective 


o help keep the hatred of the Japanese people out of the hearts of my stu- 
dents is my purpose in these months of strong feeling. There is good soil 
for this objective as the Chinese are brought up on the proverb: 


Good iron is not used to make nails: 
A good son never becomes a soldier. 


To lose this contribution which the Chinese people have to make to 
the Western world where the soldier has been honored through the centuries 
beyond all other men will be a great calamity for civilization. 


To one student I remarked, “The pictures of the attack on ‘The 
Panay ” are about to be shown in the United States.” 


Quickly he replied, “‘Best not to show them. We don’t want any more 


nations in this war”. 


At a Christmas party given for the English Speaking Fellowwship the 


article “One Small Unwilling Captain” in “The Readers’ Digest” brought 
- immediate response. The students believed that at least some Japanese were 
dying with hearts filled with “love, brotherhood, and a great sorrow.” 


— Susan E. Armstrong 
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—- Four Conversations —— 
« (Continuel from page 34) 


3rd. Coversation. In Foochow, early in September. 


C: Is it true that the American Consul has ordered all his nationals 
to leave port? 


A: Well, he has advised it, but— 


C: (agitatedly) Oh, are you all going? Then what will happen to 
us? 


A: No,no. We're not all going. Even the Consul doesn’t want us 
all to leave at once. We have prepared three lists—the first for women and 
children, and those ready for furlough: the second for those who would 
leave if schools cannot carry on, and the third for those who would stay as 
long as possible. : 

C: But that means you are all going eventually. Oh, it must be 
ree that the situation of China is far worse than anything we have yet 

eard. 

A: Don’t be alarmed. It really doesn’t mean the China situation 
is so bad. It means America has a special policy about war. You see, the 
British missionaries are all planning to stay. And you may be sure that 
most of the Americans will stay too. 

However, as America’s foreign policy (or lack of it) has developed, we 
have found it increasingly wise to refrain from trying to prove America’s 
great friendship for China. But at least, our own staying has been much 
appreciated, and has helped a little toward the morale of our churches and 
institutions. 
4th. Conversation. In Foochow, in October. 

C: Won't you please plan quickly for a bomb refuge for our kinder- 
garten? When the siren sounded yesterday, all the parents came rushing 
to get their children home. They say, unless we have a refuge built, they 
will have to keep their children at home this term. 

A: I can quite understand. But didn’t we explain to all the parents 
at the beginning of the term that we have no space to make a shelter that 
would be safe. They should keep their children at home, if they feel that 
is safer. 

C: Of course, I explained all that very carefully. But they want the 
children to come to the Kindergarten. They say they will help us build a 
bomb shelter. 


Investigation proved it was quite impossible to make a safe trench on 
our little bit of property. But the Kindergarten still carries on with full at- 
tendance despite sixteen siren warnings of approaching Japanese planes 
during the term. The Woman’s School was not quite so fortunate ; for 
the siren sounded the second day of the belated term——-and the women from 
the country picked up their possessions and decided to depart for their own 
homes—so that only a small handful were cared for in that school this term 


— Agnes M. Christian 


Yow Chia Cheng Served Fis Country 


Ca CHENG, a young man of twenty, took the opportunity of vacation to 

visit his native city, Foochow, after studying for two years in Ting Chi 
University in Shanghai. He was a popular fellow, social among his school- 
mates, a diligent student of the University, and an obedient son of his family. 
But he cared nothing about his country. In his speech there was hardly 
any oe of his country. He knew nothing except studying and enjoy- 
ing life. . 

On the trip to Foochow Chia Cheng met a group of students who 
were returning from the north and became familiar with them. After 
several hours of acquaintance he learned a great deal about the condition 
of the north. A seed of patriotism was sowed in his mind when he heard 
of the suffering of his people from the Japanese. The merry Chia Cheng 
became sad and thoughtful. } 

Just as he arrived at his home, the war between China and Japan had 
broken out in Shanghai. The University where he had studied was bombed. 
Finding no way to continue his study there, he entered a local university. 
His new patriotism roused in him a will to fight against the Japanese. His 
character changed. He talked very little every day, because his mind was 
occupied by plans for serving his country. 

Three months had passed when an order of the government was issued 
that all students should do some village work so that the nation might 
acquire a greater force from the people in its resistance of the Japanese 
invasion. Chia Cheng was cheered by this. He entered the training camp 
immediately. Although he was weak, hisiron will encouraged him to do 
his duty. He studied hard what the officers gave him of war-time knowledge, 
and took the military drill cheerfully. Thus Chia Cheng became not only 
' gn obedient son of his family but an obedient citizen serving his country. 

Two weeks later he was sent to work in a village far from his home. 
There he found people who knew little about the war and its meaning for 
them. By a friendly approach he won the confidence of the villagers, and 
under his teaching they began to see what they could do to help strengthen 
the resistance of their country, to turn China’s loose sand into granite. Chia 
Cheng wept as he talked with them, and this affected his listeners. fe rest- 
ed little but worked much. He taught the farmers what food must be 
cultivated and conserved. He showed the importance of subscribing to the 
Liberty Bonds, instead of hoarding money in secret. He taught first aid 
and self-defence from air-raids. He begged for coéperation with the gov- 
ernment when it levied taxes and troops. He passed on first-hand informa- 
tion about the methods cof Japan, for “he who knows his enemy can turn a 
thousand battles into a thousand victories”’. 

Chia Cheng is no longer merely a college student; he is a worker in 
the world, a soldier, a filial son of China. 


Written by Ting Chung Tse, 
Freshman at Fukien Christian University. 
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MNission News 


The 1937 summer season opened with no premonitions of 
the upheaval that followed, and each one proceeded to carry 
through vacation plans. 


MISS LAURA WARD left in late June for her third 
furlough, this time after eight and a half years of service. She 
travelled via Siberia and Europe, with a short stay in England. 


MISS LYDA HOUSTON has taken MISS WARD'S place 
at Diongloh for the year, after which she will also leave for 


furlough. 


MISS BERTHA ALLEN and MISS JENNIE JACOBS 
spent a quiet summer at Sharp Peak, in the house that was once 


Dr. and Mrs. Kinnears.’ 


Mr. and Mrs. L. J. CHRISTIAN, spent the summer in North 
China with Mrs. Christian’s sister, Miss Louise Meebold, of our 
Fenchow station. They also planned to spend some time in 
Peiping, but war conditions made this impossible. They re- 
turned to us in September, by devious and dangerous routes, 
and with a thrilling tale to tell. 


PROF. and MRS. RODERICK SCOTT went to micnines 
for the month of August, to supply the pulpit of the Communi- 
ty Church, during the vacation of the Pastor, Rev. Dr. Luccock. 
They also made a safe return to Foochow in September, via 
Hongkong. They had much to tell of the anxiety and horror 
when the whole city of Shanghai was thrown into confusion by 
the events of the first days of the conflict. Bullets added to the 
excitement of their get-away from Shanghai, and three hours 
of their time in Swatow was spent in a dug-out, while the city 


was being bombed. 


DR. and MRS. R.L. KELLY, MRS. SCOTT’S parents, were to 
have spent this year with the Scotts at Foochow, and they had 
expetced to meet in Shanghai. But the Kellys were able to get 
no further than Japan, whence after two months’ stay, they re- 
turned to America. They attended the International Education- 
al Convention in Tokyo. 
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MISS EUNICE SMITH attended this same convention in 
Toyko, and the fatal Aug. 14th found her in Shanghai enroute 
for Foochow. She was soon evacuated from Shanghai to 
Manila, where an earthquake shook the land as they were about 
to disembark. From there she came to Hongkong, where she 
met the Christians and returned with them to Foochow. 


MISS EUNICE THOMAS had been looking forward for 
months to having her two sisters from the States, to share her 
lovely new home with her this year; but in August a cable 
came, saying the war conditions made impossible their coming 
at this time. 


REV. and MRS. BREWSTER BINGHAM, and MR. GUY 
THELIN attended an Oxford Group House-party at Peitaiho 
in July. En route homewards, they just got away from Shang- 
hai before the upheaval. Typhoons and war excitement delayed 
their boat, but they made Foochow after one week on the way. 


REV. W. H. TOPPING and REV. A. O. RINDEN attended 
the General Assembly of the Church of Christ in China, at 
Tsingtao in July. They cleared Shanghai before shipping was 
tied up and arrived on Kuliang early in August, a , week before 
the arrival of the Peitaiho party. 


MISS SUSAN ARMSTRONG spent a strenuous month 
through July supervising a boys’ camp at our Mission house at 
Kuliang. She exhausted the resources of the whole mountain 
for the pleasure and the edification of those boys. 


DR. GILLETTE spent a brief few days at Kuliang and call- 
ed that his holiday. 


The Topping girls, MURIEL and RENA, were ready to 
start for Kuling the end of August to attend the American 
School there; but as travelling had become impossible all plans 
had to be scrapped for a while. 


Apart from the exceptions indicated above, the rest of the 
Mission members pursued their accustomed ways on Kuliang. 


MISS M. WILEY and MISS. J. WALKER, left us in Sep- 
tember for America, when the war had become a settled fact, 
and it seemed unlikely that work in the city could be carried on. 
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On Oct. 10th. the U. S.S. Gunboat “Parrott” left Foochow 
carrying those of our number, who for various reasons arising 
out of the war, felt it wise to return to America. They were 


transferred to the President S. S. Jefferson at Hongkong, which 
landed them in Seattle in November. Among those of our 
mission were: 


MRS. ARTHUR O. RINDEN, with her children, Margaret, 
Edith Anna, and Paul, who are now all at Mrs. Rinden’s home 
in Dover, Mass. , 


MRS. GUY THELIN, Mark and Robert, who stayed in North 
Dakota fora short time with Mr. Thelin’s family, and then went 


on to be with Mrs. Thelin’s mother, Mrs. Cushman, at Pawtu- 
cket, Rhode Island. 


MRS. R. W. McCLURE, with Agnes and Joan, who have 
joined John and George in Pasadena and are now settled there. 
California has one more advocate in Mrs. McClure. Her bleak 
New England no longer holds her. She has succumbed to Cali- 
fornia sunshine and Pasadena’s genial friendliness. 


MISS EMILY S. HARTWELL, who never expected again 
to return to America, but anxious for the future of her or- 
phans, and fearing that the government might be unable on ac- 
count »f the war to continue the monthly subsidy, has gone to 
enlist the sympathy of friends in the homeland. 


MISS RICHARDSON, who was here with Miss Hartwell 
for more than a year as friend and helper, returned to America 
with her. Sometime we hope she may be able to return. 


MURIEL and RENA TOPPING left Foochow with this 
group and went as far as Japan. This was their one opportun- 
ity to get back to Kobe under proper care. They are at pre- 
sent continuing their studies at the Canadian Academy there. 
The American Consul here had to procure a special dispensa- 
tion from the Commander-in-Chief of the American Asiatic | 
fleet before these two little Britishers could be taken along on a 
U.S. gunboat. 
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CUTHBERT TOPPING entered Fukien Christian Univer- | 


sity in September, hoping to finish his Freshman year there. 
However after completing the first semester, the College closed 
for three months, to allow the students to take part‘in a pro- 
gram of war educational work, sponsored by. the Provincial 
Government. So Cuthbert. sailed from Shanghai on:Jan. 28 on 
the Empress of Russia, and plans to enter Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege for the 2nd. semester. 


DR. and MRS. CAMPBELL with their children are still 
with us. Their residence on the Island of Nantai, seemed to 
make it possible to keep the family together with a reasonable 
assurance of safety. However they are soon to leave us for a 
time, for service in another field. Dr. Campbell has been invit- 
ed to Chungking, the new capital of China, to take over the 
surgical work in the Methodist Hospital there during the fur- 
lough of Dr. Max Gentry. Our Synod has granted them leave- 
of-absence for one year and a half. They find it very difficult 
to decide as to. the wisdom of taking the family to Chungking 
during the present war conditions,so Mrs. Campbell, with Jane, 
Anne, and Carolyn, may go to America, where Dr. Campbell 
would join them i in 1939, when their is 

J 

al MRS. HINMAN had to return to 
cain December, but when the war started, they decided that 
China might still have need of them, and that they would con- 
tinue at their post at Foochow College, and share the burdens 
and anxieties of war time. Now since almost a whole year of 
war has passed with no serious disturbance to the work here, 
they have decided to leave in May. They sail on the Empress 
of Japan, from Hongkong on May 27th. We shall miss their 


genial fellowship, and their keen, live interest in all phases of 


the work here. 


We were all saddened by the sudden death of Rev. F. P. 
Beach, of Fukien Christian University, on Nov. 26th. just at the 
time of the Annual Meeting of the Synod. Weare all grateful 
that his daughter Frances and her husband could be with him 
- during his last illness. 
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The peace of Foochow was at last broken on Feb. 24th., 
when some enemy planes flew over us and dropped about forty 
bombs on our air field on the edge of the city. Thirteen people 
were killed, and more than that wounded. This sad loss of life 
need not have been if the people had been on their guard, but 
we expected that these planes were only enroute over us, and 
that they would go harmlessly on their way, as they had done on 
every previous occasion. On March 15th. and 16th., and on 
April 3rd. we were again bombed, but each time the airfield was 
the objective. Their aim was accurate and no lives were lost. 


The same war conditions that prevented Miss Helen Jor- 
gensen, our new appointee for our Wenshan Girl’s High School, 
from sailing for China last August, also kept afew of our summer 
visitors from returning to their work. One of these, Miss 
Mary Churchill of the C.M.S., Hangchow, stayed with us and, 
most happily, was allowed to fill the vacancy at Wenshan. 
When she was able to leave us in February we were again for- 
tunate in securing Miss A.M. Tapley, who had been teaching in 
the American School for foreign children in Kuling until it had 
to disband a few months ago. 


The present war news is most encouraging for China, and 
fills us with hope that Foochow will not be seriously involved. 
Dr. Dyer, Miss Jacobs, Miss Houston, Mr. McClure, and Mr. 
Thelin leave us this summer for their regular furloughs. We 
are most eagerly, and with more assured hopes, looking forward 
to the return in the fall of Miss Wiley, Miss Walker, Miss Ward, 
and Miss Burr from their furloughs, to take up their work here 
again, and to increase our depleted numbers. 
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